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Why doesn’t 


America 


DO 


something? 


‘What the Americans continue to hope for 
by holding firmly to their present positions is 
that, as Russia grows in economic power 
and self-confidence under the lead of the 
new technocratic middle class, its neurotic 
fears of the West will pass.’ 
—The Economist, January 24th, 1959 
Is American foreign policy really as 
musclebound as it seems”? If so, why? Perhaps the 
State Department thinks that flexibility 
and imagination are dangerous? Again, why ? 


Why doesn’t America DO something? 

This is probably the loudest single question in 
the world today. The Economist has set out to 
answer it. An outstanding article in last week’s 
issue explains the modern American paradox— 
that ‘the apostle of change may go down as the 
pillar of the established order.’ 


This well and wisely written article analyses 
U.S. foreign policy with a welcome freshness, 
free from doctrinaire influence. It is the 
first of a short weekly series called ‘Towards 
the Nineteen-Sixties’, which describes the 
way in which the great powers approach their 
major international problems. To quote from 
the article: ‘Is the world entering on a period 
: of stability, or on a new pre-war period? 

It is possible that the next ten years 
will be neither of these...’ 


FREE COPY OF THE ECONOMIST 
containing the opening article of ‘Towards the Nineteen-Sixties’ 


Because this important article has attracted so much 
attention and comment, we offer you a free copy of this issue 
of The Economist (January 24th). Just put ‘Free Copy—USA’ 

- and your name and address on a postcard and send to: 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London SW1 


The Economist 
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Vote 
of 


CONFIDENCE © 





Some 600,000 men and women are today 
investors in Abbey National. This great vote 
of confidence comes from thoughtful, sen- 
sible people all over the country. They have 
not chosen Abbey National lightly; they 
have chosen rightly. You would have to look 
far to find an investment that combines such 
a high level of security with such a satisfac- 
tory yield. The current return is 34% per 
annum with income tax paid by the Society. 
This represents £6.1.9. per cent when income 
tax is payable at the standard rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS! 9 


Why not enquire about BUILD-UP Shares-the simple, 
profitable Abbey National plan for those who can save 
between £1 and £10 per month? 


ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


ASSETS £304,000,000 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE 21st Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
opened, and the 21st Ecumenical Council of the 
Roman Catholic Church was called; denuncia- 
tions of the cult of personality were not expected 
at either. Churchill College got a master, and the 
Lancashire cotton industry a facer. More State 
money for the arts was promised, and more snow 
was threatened. Mr. Nigel Nicolson stood up, and 
Sir Alan Herbert stood down. 


* 


in Moscow, Mr. Khrushchev addressed the faith- 
ful at the 21st Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party. A six-hour speech from him included a, 
promise that income-tax in Russia would wither 
away by the end of the next seven-year plan, and 
pie in the sky of a suspiciously capitalist nature 
was promised. There were hard words for Marshal 
lito, the anti-party group in Russia and the 
United Arab Republic, and soft words for Stalin, 
the Chinese People’s Republic and _ teetotali- 
tarianism. ‘There was no mention of the cult of 
personality, nor of the empty chairs on the dais 
that at the last congress contained Bulganin, 
Malenkov, Shepilov, Kaganovich, Molotov and 
Zhukov. But there was a suggestion of an atom- 
free zone in the Pacific; observers who are still 
waiting for progress towards the establishment 
of an atom-free zone in Europe decided to wait 
and see. 


* 


SIR JOHN COCKCROFT was appointed Master of 
Churchill College, which now only needs staff, 
students and buildings to be complete. Otherwise, 
it was not a good week for science; nobody ex- 
plained why the Preston by-pass had fallen to 
pieces so quickly, Sir Robert Watson-Watt let 
out of the bag a cat shaped like half a pound 
of botulinic toxin, which he claimed could destroy 
everybody in the world, and which he further 
claimed was being produced at the British bac- 
teriological warfare laboratories, and there was 
a radiation-leak at Aldermaston. 


* 


THE RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES COURT, in its first 
judgment, decided that the price agreement of the 
Yarn Spinners’ Association was contrary to the 
public interest. Mr. Justice Devlin made no bones 
about the unfortunate effects the court’s decision 
might have on the employment situation in the 
cotton industry, but pointed out that in the long 
run such schemes must be harmful to the nation’s 
economy. The decision was received with dismay 
in Lancashire, but both Government and Oppo- 
sition were too deeply committed to support of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Act to attempt any 
electioneering on the basis of the decision. 


* 


A TRUCE WAS DECLARED at Bournemouth, where 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson’s prospective candidature was 
to be voted on by members of the Bournemouth 
East Conservative Association, This solution was 
the one found by Lord Hailsham after he met 
the local executive, together with Mr. Nicolson. 
Mr. Randolph Churchill’s participation in the 
contest therefore goes into cold storage until the 
result of the ballot is known, when, if Mr. 
Nicolson loses, it may be presumed that the whole 
thing will start all over again, At Harrow East, 
Sir Alan Herbert expressed himself satisfied with 
Mr. Butler’s assurances on the Obscene Publica- 
lions Bill, and withdrew from the contest, rather 
pathetically saying as he went that he would be 
willing to stand as an Independent Conservative 
if the local Conservative Association asked him 
to within three days. Since the local Conservative 
Association had already selected their candidate, 








they were unlikely to do so. And they didn’t. 


The Spectator 


THE CITIZEN 


IKE Stalin in the early thirties, Khrushchev 

has proclaimed economic goals which are 
presented both as inspiration and as incentive to 
the Soviet population. Not only is Russia to 
become the most powerful nation on earth, but the 
Soviet citizen is to improve his living standard out 
of all recognition. 

Of these grandiose plans the best opinions 
seem to be that the industrial and perhaps even 
the building programmes are feasible, but that 
contrary to its sponsor’s claims this will not give 
the USSR equality with the US except on the 
unlikely assumption that American production 
remains static or regresses. The agricultural plan 
is almost universally regarded as quite unreal. 
(It is only the latest of a whole series, and in every 
previous case the scepticism of outside commen- 
tators has proved more realistic than the trum- 
peted promises.) The Soviet economy’s power for 
certain military purposes has already been demon- 
strated, and it has the capacity, properly handled, 
to improve its other aspects too. Our scepticism 
is likely to be roused by various charlatanries in 
Khrushchev’s speech. His claim that there are 
more students in the USSR than in Western 
Europe is simply false, and by a wide margin. His 
announcement that direct taxation will end is 
not the benefit it seems, for in a country with 
state monopoly every price contains a tax: and it 
was Lenin who said that direct taxation is the 
method fairest to the poorer sections of the com- 
munity. Yet this sort of phoneyness must not be 
allowed to make us forget the real strength and 
potentiality of the Soviet economic machine. 

But even the industrial plan has a number of 
dubious features. And, if they want to examine 
the relations between plans and results, students 
of planned economy will ask with interest what 
happened to the plan whose outline was adopted 
at the last Congress in February, 1956. The State 
Planning Commission failed to draft the directives 
in time for the preliminary discussions, but they 
were presented to the Congress and adopted, as 
‘the Sixth Five Year Plan, 1956-1960.’ The de- 
tailed plan failed to emerge, and in December, 
1956, it was decided that the makeshift plan 
already in operation should be scaled down, and a 
brand new Sixth Five Year Plan prepared by mid- 
1957. This, too, failed to appear and in September, 
1957, the Sixth Five Year Plan was abandoned. 
The planning organs were instructed to prepare a 
new Seven Year Plan by July 1, 1958. This date, 
too, passed without any signs of the draft, but 
in September ‘Theses’ for Khrushchev’s present 
report were authorised. These appeared in 
November, and Khrushchev has now presented 
them. They still do not constitute a full-blown 
plan. 
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KING 


The national economy is the only item of the 
present Congress’s agenda. But then, agriculture 
was the only item on the agenda of last month's 
Central Committee plenum which actually de- 
voted much of its time to a welter of accusations 
against Bulganin, Malenkov and the rest of the 
‘anti-Party group.’ The Polish press has already 
written of expectations that the present Congress 
will see Khrushchev finally sort out his opponents. 
In his opening speech he said nothing about them, 
till he demolished them, in a rather sinister man- 
ner, in his very last sentence. It remains to be 
seen whether a Malenkov trial will be anncunced 
at once, or whether the First Secretary will 
content himself with strengthening his grip on 
the Central Committee, where Bulganin and others 
have evidently been hindering his plans for over 
a year. Stalin’s last Congress, in 1952, was only the 
preparation for the purge, which got properly 
started two months later, and this might be the 
case again. 

The combination of vast economic plans with 
an intense sharpening of the struggle for power 
reminds one rather of Stalin’s ‘Congress of 
Victors’ in 1934, where he finally crushed his 
defeated opponents. Within four years, as 
Khrushchev himself has told us, he had shot a 
majority of those present. Today’s Khrushchevite 
Victors may or may not be willing to trust him. 
The struggle for power will in any case go on, 
and with it the present Sino-Soviet rivalries. 
There is a tendency for commentators to treat 
these as superficial and vulgar compared with all 
the statistics. But they are important, and may 
well decide the future of the Soviet Union, and so 
of the world. 

All this is not to say that Khrushchev’s position 
can be compared with Stalin’s in any absolute 
sense. The logic of Soviet politics may force him 
to destroy his rivals in the old Stalinist style. But 
a good deal of his strength lies in his reliance on 
what is new in Soviet society—the new educated 
class, the loathing of the Secret Police, the hatred 
of the ‘conservatism’—i.e. Stalinism—with which 
Khrushchev is careful to brand his opponents. 
There is no sign, indeed, that Khrushchev means 
to do more than use these new forces to strengthen 
his own hand. But even absolute rulers are not 
free to do as they like. Khrushchev is now in an 
equivocal position. He is attempting to run an 
autocracy by consent. In the long run this has 
never proved possible in a literate society. It 
has often been tried in the past. Sometimes the 
experiment has gone on for some years, tottering 
from shift to shift, from ‘liberalisation’ which 
leads to pressure for real liberty, to repression 
which leads to explosions. Regimes of this sort 
are always transitional, however impressive they 
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may look at a given moment. The whole trend of 
the Soviet economy, of Seviet society in general, 
is towards something more glorious. Khrushichev's 
regime may well turn out to have been the Com- 
munist equivalent of Louis Philippe’s bourgeois 
Monarchy—a_ makeshift compromise between 
one-man rule and rule by consent. Khrushchev 
can be either a citizen or a king. The choice he 
makes will affect us all. Meanwhile every success 
his economic plans achieve makes the Soviet 
Union less suited to the party bureaucracy. Either 
way. as Marx said of capitalism, it is digging its 
“wn grave. 


Brisk Business 


oT the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
[ear of the Bank of England have spoken 
in encouraging terms recently about the business 
outlook. The Chancellor's refusal this week to 
countenance any reductions in purchase tax 
before the next Budget is further proof that the 
official attitude remains one of watching and 
waiting. As all the evidence there is shows that 
we have already embarked on a fresh wave of 
economic expansion, it is undoubtedly wise to 
leave policy as it is for the moment. If eventually 
industry at large proves to need further stimula- 
tion in spite of all that has been done in the last 
eight months, then the Budget will provide the 
proper time and occasion. But business is nearly 
everywhere very brisk; unemployment is falling, 
and exports rising. At home, in the three months 
before Christmas the public not only spent much 
more in the shops than a year earlier, but also 
had enough left over to spend more outside the 
shops, too. Paradoxically this spending spree has 
been matched by an equally impressive growth of 
private savings—thanks to sharp rises in the 
amounts borrowed from hire-purchase com- 
panies and the banks. The buoyancy of savings 
has reduced the danger of further inflation, 
which the Governor now judges ‘not to be an 


‘No, no, Mavis. Ifs not annoying them that 
worries Mr. Butler, it’s pleasing them.’ 
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immediate threat.’ It is to be hoped that he is 
right. But it is as well to remember a few points. 
For instance, neither wage rates nor retail prices 
have yet stopped going up—so a long period of 
price stability is still no more than a mirage. kt 
may be made more difficult to achieve because the 
full impact of the boom in hire purchase has yet 
to work its way through the economy, indeed 
it has yet to be assessed accurately. Again, it is a 
little surprising how easily we appear to have 
solved the twin problems of the level of Govern- 
ment spending, and the financing of the national- 
ised industries. A year ago, they were thought to 
be intractable; now they cause no concern at all. 
The Treasury has even been taking on additional 
commitments—to find money for the building 
societies and the new steel developments as well 
as a general obligation to provide loans to 
Commonwealth countries. Unless the authorities 
expect to be able to borrow fresh long-term 
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money from the public more successfully than in 
the past, the least that they can do now is to 
pause a little in their forward march towards 
expansion. 

Fortunately the authorities are unlikely to be 
seduced by the view, as fashionable as it is naive, 
that manufacturing industry is pockmarked by 
rows of idle factories. Such a gloomy picture is 
quite unrecognisable to anyone engaged in 
industry, but it is being propagated by exactly the 
same people who for the last eighteen months 
have argued that manufacturing industry’s profits 
are shrinking and its investment falling. Neither 
is true, and it must distort anyone’s view of the 
future to pretend that they are. What is true is 
that there will be a growing amount of localised 
unemployment. Innumerable factors are to blame 
for this, but not a deficiency of demand such 
as would call for any further general stimulus 
from the Government. 


Britain and Egypt 


By MICHAEL 


FTER the long delay over the signing of the 

financial agreement in Cairo, a real Anglo- 
Egyptian rapprochement looks much more remote 
than it did two weeks ago, The disagreement over 
procedural matters, which caused the delay, was 
not in itself of much real importance; but what 
emerged with damaging clarity was the fact that 
neither side is yet prepared to trust the other— 
which confirms the suspicion that the basis for any 
real understanding remains dangerously imsub- 
stantial. 

For President Nasser the problem is compli- 
cated by his need to keep his balance on the tight- 
rope of positive neutralism. Since December 23, 
when in a speech at Port Said he launched a 
vigorous attack against Communism inside the 
UAR, some five hundred Egyptian and Syrian 
Communists have been arrested, a Communist 
newspaper in Damascus has been suppressed, and 
several printing presses in Cairo closed down. The 
Russians have been too sensible to throw away 
their recent gains in the Arab world by reacting 
unfavourably to these measures (the Russians 
learned from Mr. Dulles’s mistake in 1956, even 
if Mr. Dulles himself did not), and, when ques- 
tioned, their representatives have virtuously 
observed that this was an internal matter for the 
government of the UAR. But Nasser has plainly 
been anxious not to seem to swing too far in the 
other direction, and this anxiety has reinforced 
the natural desire of the Egyptians to get (and to 
be seen to get) as good terms as possible out of 
the British. 

The decision to attack the Communists, which 
seems to have been taken on very short notice, 
was a bold one in two ways. First, it was obviously 
likely to endanger President Nasser’s relations 
with the Soviet Union. Secondly, it brought into 
the open the simmering dispute with the new 
regime in Iraq, which Cairo had been at some 
pains to disguise. After all that he has said about 
the sins of the imperialists, it would be damaging 
to Nasser and his brand of Arab nationalism if 
the Iraqis could accuse him of being too ready to 
welcome the British back. 


ADAMS 
Cairo 


These factors have complicated the situation, 
but they are not of primary importance in it, any 
more than the excuse of consulting Saudi Arabia 
was a genuinely substantial reason for the Egyp- 
tians to delay the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain. Saudi Arabia broke off rela- 
tions with Britain in 1956, and Suez was the pre- 
text; but the real reason was the dispute over the 
Buraimi oasis, which remains unsettled, and which 
is of no interest to President Nasser. In common 
politeness he might well have felt he should inform 
the Saudi Arabian Government before resuming 
relations with Britain, but it would be very unlike 
him to pay any attention to the comments of the 
Saudi Arabians on his decision, and absurd to 
suppose that he would delay that decision until 
the Saudi Arabians obtained satisfaction over 
Buraimi. There seems little reason to doubt that 
Saudi Arabia was only introduced into the situa- 
tion as a means of gaining time. 

What is important is the atmosphere of sus- 
picion that still prevails on both sides, To put it 
bluntly, Britain is afraid that without the presence 
of someone of senior diplomatic standing to 
supervise it, the agreement which was initialled 
two weeks ago will not be faithfully kept; 
and the Egyptians feel that without some indica- 
tion that Whitehall has revised its attitude towards 
the Arabs, there is no reason why they should 
roll out the red carpet for a new British ambas- 
sador in Cairo. Both sides seem to have been 
clumsy in their approach to the matter, since 
the question of whether diplomatic relations 
should be resumed before or after the signing 
of a financial agreement should clearly have been 
resolved in advance and not allowed to emerge 
at the last moment to cast a shadow over the 
feast. 

No irreparable harm has been done; but the 
incident has provided a warning of the psycho- 
logical landmines which were planted during the 
Suez campaign in 1956 and have lain undisturbed 
during the two-year truce that followed. T° 
remove their fuses will be the task of the first 
British chargé d'affaires. 
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Doubts About De Gaulle 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


HE first parliament of the Fifth Republic has 
p ine and given the Government a majority of 
nine to one, after a debate in which the new Prime 
Minister, the new President of the Assembly and 
the spokesman of the great neo-Gaullist party, the 
UNR, have all declared their belief that parlia- 
mentary control of the Government is an essential 
in the balance of powers established by the new 
constitution. The Assembly has given itself a pro- 
visional set of standing rules, set up parliamentary 
commissions and marshalled itself into parties 
before going away again to wait for the first regu- 
lar session to open in April. There has been a 
great deal of talk about the new morality, the new 
constructive attitude of the opposition (and the 
spokesman of the Socialist Party made a very 
telling Opposition speech, constructive though it 
was) and a great deal of insistence that the Fifth 
Republic is a republic, concerned to preserve 
human liberty and social justice. 

For a January of national and political renewal 
the press makes odd reading. The subject that has 
been filling more space than any other in the press 
during this period is the Lacaze affair, a scandal 
concerning some very wealthy people, an adopted 
son, his character, and measures alleged to have 
been taken to discredit or even, according to the 
extraordinary statement of one witness, to get rid 
of him. Though some of the persons involved in 
the story or series of contradictory stories are on 
the fringe of the Gaullist movement, it is essen- 
tially a private affair and many of the events took 
place before the collapse of the Fourth Republic. 
It becomes a political phenomenon only in so far 
as it takes up such an enormous amount of public 
attention and is an occasion for people asking 
whether the new men of the new system are going 
to prove themselves able to fulfil the hope that 
they will set a new standard of efficacy. The 
new regime cannot easily quicken up the slow 
processes of French justice. But the impatience of 
the public does draw attention to the nature of 
some of the hopes attached to the new regime 
which in many quarters had the fundamental 
defect of wishing to see France’s difficulties 
straightened out with a minimum of responsibility 
on the part of her citizens and yet within limits 
that they should lay down. 

This same neo-Gaullism, that wishes to escape 
responsibility, is linked with the one aspect of the 
short parliamentary session that has immediate 
hard, political consequences—the attempt of the 
majority in the Assembly to obtain from the 
Prime Minister an interpretation of President de 
Gaulle’s remarks about Algeria that reduces as 
much as possible the President's liberty of action. 
M. Debré is a devoted admirer of the President, 
but on one thing at least he does not see eye to 
eye with his leader—on the necessity to respect 
and give political expression to what the General 
calls ‘the personality’ of Algeria. It was not diffi- 
cult therefore to obtain from him declarations 
Which overlap but certainly do not coincide with 
the General’s and which in fact quite clearly 
render any hope of a solution in Algeria other 
than by military force more remote. 

lt may be that the difficulties of reaching an 





agreement with the Moslem nationalists are, any- 
way, too great for the difference between M. 
Debré’s and President de Gaulle’s statements to 
matter as far as a settlement in Algeria is con- 
cerned. But this difference matters in another way. 
If, over Algeria, the General can be thwarted, 
can he get his own way in other respects? The 
question has now been asked by the very respect- 
able Figaro in connection with the leakage of 
information about the devaluation. There was 
undoubtedly large speculation in gold in the week 
before Christmas. The Figaro gives December 16 
as the date when the speculators got to work. It 
says that two of the General's closest advisers 
asked for an inquiry and that the General himself 
said that these profiteers must be made to hand 
over their spoils to the Treasury. At several de- 
valuations in France there has been something of 
the kind, but there should not have been under 
the new regime with its high standard of official 
secrecy and honour. 

This raises the question of another leak, also at 
President de Gaulle’s expense—that of his inten- 
tion to introduce generous measures of clemency 
in Algeria on his arrival at the Elysée. It was 
probably the leak of a saboteur. 

On top of this comes the announcement of 
four successful ambushes in Algeria and a petrol 
train destroyed, a loss of fifty-four soldiers in one 
week, a sudden rent in the picture of an Algeria 
which the army was steadily getting under con- 
trol. If there is one faithful executant of the 


Westminster 


On Monday they got through 
sixty-six questions; on Tuesday 
they managed but forty-nine. 
There is much matter for a May 
morning in that simple difference 
of seventeen, but its effect on a 
January afternoon was not entirely 
without interest, particularly when 
at 3.25 on the Monday Mr. Allen 
rose to answer, for the Foreign 
Office, a question that few had expected to be 
reached, and betrayed by the literally breathless 
nature of his diction that he had not been among 
the few. And there was even an unlikely flower 
of charm to be plucked from the nettle of Mr. 
Aubrey Jones’s few minutes at the Despatch Box. 
Questioned about the jolly substances being pro- 
duced at the Chemical Defence Experimental 
Establishment, the Minister of Supply was heard 
to protest with some force that he was indeed 
acquainted with what had been said on the subject 
by Sir Robert er um er riffle riffle got it Watson- 
Watt. 

That is by the way; we are on the track of the 
seventeen missing questions. As a matter of fact, 
the rawest recruit to the force could have told 
you what had become of them. On Monday there 
was no division at the end of the debate on the 
Mental Health Bill (major premiss); on Tuesday 
there was a division at the end of the debate on 
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General’s liberal intentions in Algeria it is M. 
Delouvrier, the new Delegate-General of the 
Government, appointed just before Christmas. 
But the semi-official comments from Algiers on 
the last turn of events have been so fatuous—or 
perfidious—that it is clear that he is far from 
having as yet even the central administrative 
machine under control. 

In so far as President de Gaulle acts constitu- 
tionally and stands back, he allows the belief to 
grow that he is not really in control where it 
matters most—in Algeria, for instance, and 
when it is a question of preventing rich men from 
becoming richer through illicit knowledge just 
when he is imposing heavy sacrifices on the poor, 
Observers look back at the record of his premier- 
ship, during which he did preserve public liberties 
but failed to control the military in Algeria. How 
far did he knowingly accept limitations, so as not 
to ruin long-term objectives, resolute (as he has 
shown himself) to cling to his original purpose 
even if he could not effect it at once? Or how far 
is he suffering defeats that cannot be remedied? 
There is no doubt about his resolution, but there 
is ground for anxiety about the renewal of his 
opportunities, for his prestige is suffering—and 
not only with those who simply hoped for a 
miracle-worker. It is clear that there are people 
who brave his authority with impunity. He cannot 
long afford this. And if someone has had the 
sinister idea of using private scandals to keep the 
public entertained, then he should think again, 
for all scandal is bad for a government's reputa- 
tion unless the spectacle offered is that of the 
government relentlessly intervening to enforce law 
and justice. Alas, the mills of French law grind 
slowly. 


Commentary 


the National Insurance Bill (minor premiss); so on 
Monday members stayed in the country and their 
questions fell, whereas on Tuesday they were 
Whipped to town and their questions stood (con- 
clusion, and end of syllogism). Nor must | be 
taken as deploring this state of affairs; the upshot 
was that the first debate was a good deal more 
valuable than the second. 

‘Valuable,’ of course, is what Professor Robbins, 
shaking his wise grey head (so soon to be encircled 
by a coronet), used to describe as ‘a concept shot 
through with value-judgments.’ Let us therefore 
paint the picture in bolder colours, that the 
visitors to the exhibition may the more easily 
judge. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, opening the Govern- 
ment’s case on the Pensions Bill, was for a time 
doing quite nicely. His vigorous walloping of 
the Opposition, one’s pleasure in which was only 
slightly tempered by the sound of his perfectly 
loathsome vowels (can we please all agree that 
there is no such year as nointeen-fifty-noine? ), had 
little enough to do with pensions, it is true; but as 
party politics go it was a cut above the usual 
level, for Spring-heeled Jack is one who neither 
asks nor grants quarter, and believes that if the 
duty of an Opposition is to harry the Government 
into the grave, there is no reason why one of the 
pleasanter duties of the Government should not 
be to do a little counter-harrying of its own. More- 
over, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter knows that the orchard 
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walls are high and hard to climb, and that it is 
occasionally easier to get into a tank and go 
straight through them. 

So all in all, though anybody still clinging to 
the somewhat vieux jeu hope that an election-year 
debate on pensions in the House of Commons 
would or might be directed towards eliciting what 
sort of pension-scheme would or might be best 
for the country would (or might) be disappointed, 
1 who know rather better than that was enjoying 
myself tolerably well. 

But then, alas, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter tripped 
over a full stop (of ali things) and knocked him- 
self silly. He quoted from a speech by Mr. Cross- 
man, and stretched the gloss to read it as two 
sentences, or at any rate two clauses, instead of 
one. Be it said that the difference in readings was 
in any case slight; Professor Hotson would not 
have spent more than five minutes on it. But Mr. 
Crossman sought to have it read as he wished (a 
not wholly unreasonable desire, considering he 
had made the speech in the first place), and the 
House was promptly treated to the rare spectacle 
of Spring-heeled Jack losing his grip completely. 
He insisted on his version; Mr. Crossman once 
again asked him to accept the author's. Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter clung to his waterlogged straw. The 
Opposition began to shout and yell. “Withdraw, 
withdraw,’ they bellowed. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, 
pink now, gave not an inch. Up sprang Mr. Cross- 
man, quivering from head to foot like a whippet, 
to say that the Minister had deliberately put a 
full stop into the passage, which was, he declared 
(his voice rising to a great shout of moral indigna- 
tion) ‘a dirty trick!’ It’s just as well, I thought, that 
Mr. Crossman has so unblemished a reputation 
for straightforwardness, or somebody might have 
laughed. Louder and louder grew the demands for 
the Minister to withdraw his egregious full stop; 
Mr. Griffiths collywobbled to his feet, pachyder- 
matous and hand-on-hearted, to say that it would 
be in the best traditions of the House if Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter would withdraw. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, 
who by that time had lost his head entirely, would 
not even allow the Deputy Speaker to get in on 
the act; ‘I am dealing with this point of order,’ he 
snarled, The clamour grew; Mr. Griffiths asked 
that the whole newspaper report from which the 
disputed quotation had been taken should be in- 
cluded in Hansard; Sir Charles gave him a dusty 
answer and scored an unaccustomed bull’s-eye by 
adding that he rather wished he could put a full 
stop in the entire discussion. Mr. Griffiths was 
still not done; would the Deputy Speaker give him 
an assurance that when the passage that had 
actually been quoted appeared in Hansard it 
would not have a full stop in it. 

The episode took up a full quarter of an hour; 
it provided an almost perfect illustration of the 
triviality to which the House of Commons stoops, 
for one could hardly, in the very nature of things, 
find a smaller issue for a quarter of an hour's dis- 
cussion than a full stop. But to imagine that that 
is the most important lesson to be learnt from the 
debate would be to miss the point in more senses 
than one. For even without those fifteen minutes’ 
bedlam, the debate could not really have been said 
to be on a particularly high level. ‘They will be 
listening tonight to the radio to hear what news 
has come from the House of Commons,’ said 
Mr. Marquand. It is possible that he believes that 
statement, but I certainly don’t. The point is that 
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if they had intended to have a serious discussion 
on pensions, rather than a formal will-you-won't- 
you as they manceuvred for the back-to-the-wall 
position, neither Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s Battle of 
the Full Stop nor Mr. Marquand’s bit of chuckit- 
smithery about all the old-age pensioners in 
Britain glued to the loudspeakers of their radio 
sets (which they are supposed not to be able to 
afford anyway) to hear the latest news from the 
House of Commons would ever have occurred. 

Mr. Crossman himself was lucid and forceful 
when he came to wind up, and must have gone a 
long way towards overtaking Mr. Marquand, who 
was dull and lifeless, in the race for that imposing 
desk in John Adam Street; but can Mr. Crossman 
lay his hand on his heart—nay, on Mr. Griffiths’s 
heart—and swear that the Government's Bill 
really is ‘utterly intolerable,’ ‘beastly,’ ‘miserable,’ 
‘a swindle’? For those epithets, among others, he 
applied to it in a very loud voice, and even went 
so far as to revisit the Full Stop Battlefield and 
go through the whole damned thing again, whereat 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter apologised handsomely 
enough—only to have Mr. Crossman churlishly 
attempt to throw his apology back at him. Only 
Mr. Macleod, in the last half-hour, struck the kind 
of note that a tuning-fork as important as pen- 
sions should produce, He went quite a long way 
towards deploring the fact that it should ever 
have become a matter of party dispute at all, and 
looked forward to the day when it would cease to 
be one. Mr. Macleod, who wasn’t born yesterday, 
nor yet*the day before, had seen Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter come a very nasty cropper by treating 
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it as just that, and his determination not to fal 
into the same pit led him to make a fine and pas 
sionately passionless contribution not to the House 
of Commons debate, but to the very necessary 
thinking about the whole problem of pensions. 
Still, Mr. Macleod’s speech was not only better 
than most; it was noticeably out of key. On the 
whole, the lads seemed determined to demon- 
Strate once again the fact that they are rather on 
edge these days. It is understandable, of course; 
the strain of Waiting for Macot is beginning to 
tell. You cannot, as every schoolboy knows, 
spend hours collecting a huge pile of snowballs 
and then quietly leave them on the ground and 
walk away when the pitched battle with St 
Trinian’s is called off. Somebody, in such circum- 
Stancesy is going to get an earful of snow. The 
trouble with the snow that was flung around so 
liberally on Tuesday is that common to all snow: 
it melts pretty quickly. For all the serious ski-ing 
they are going to get in between now and Polling 
Day, they might just as well have the prorogation 
now. The drawback, of course, would be that we 
would miss such debates as that on the Mental 
Health Bill. True, the House was three-quarters 
empty for it. True, too, nobody screamed and 
shouted. True, further, nobody said what a very 
good debate it had been. True, lastly, there was no 
division at the end of it. But the upshot was a 
very good debate, for all that. But? I mean so, 
The trouble is that there are no votes in Junatics, 
either literally or metaphorically. Though | sup- 
pose you might say that there are a lot of lunatics 
in votes. TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


€ THE DECREES of the Vatican 
Council of 1870 made the 
summoning of any more 
Councils unnecessary, since 
they declared that ‘definitions 
AN of the Roman Pontiff are 
irreformable of themselves, 

and not from the consent of 

the church.’ Pius XII did not bother to summon a 
Council to promulgate his dogma of the Assump- 
tion—nor for that matter did Pius IX summon 
one before promulgating the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. And since the Vatican 
decrees also asserted that ‘the Roman Pontiff 
has ... full and supreme power of jurisdiction 
over the universal church not only in things which 
belong to faith and morals but also in those which 
relate to the discipline and government of the 
church spread throughout the world,’ the Pope 
obviously has the power to take what steps he 
thinks desirable to bring about Church unity with- 
out calling a Council. The fact that he has never- 
theless decided to call one ‘as an invitation to the 
separated communities’ to join in seeking unity 
gives further encouragement to those who deplore 
the dictatorial tendencies of his predecessors. Pre- 
sumably Pope John’s primary objective is to heal 
the breach with the Orthodox Church. He has had 
in the past many contacts with the Eastern 
Churches, but however sympathetic his approach 
and however sympathetically it is received it 
would be a colossal and unlikely achievement to 
end the thousand-year-old schism. Apart from 


anything else there is an obvious procedural 
difficulty. If the Roman Catholic Church calls the 
Council the XXI Ecumenical Council (as accord 
ing to its numerology it is) the Orthodox Churches 
will certainly refuse to attend, since according to 
their computation there have been only seven 
Ecumenical Councils, the last of which was held 
at Nice in 787. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
often been caustic about the Roman Church's 
attitude to other churches and would no doubt 
welcome any improvement in that attitude. But 
Leo XIII’s regrettable bull declaring Anglican 
orders invalid would make it difficult for Anglican 
bishops to be invited although interconsecration 
with the Old Catholic Churches has made the case 
against the validity of Anglican orders even less 
tenable than it used to be. 


* * * 


EVEN IF THIS procedural difficulty were overcome, 
which is highly doubtful, it is almost certain that 
the dogma of Papal infallibility and the two 
Marian dogmas would make much progress to 
wards unity impossible. The only solution that I 
can see is not likely to gain wide support. This is 
that the Pope should declare ex cathedra that 
he is not infallible. Non-Roman Catholics would 
be delighted because this would confirm what they 
already believe. And Roman Catholics could not 
object since they consider that when the Pope 
speaks ex cathedra on faith and morals to all 
Christians he is infallible, and they are bound 
to accept what he says as true. 
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WHEN I SAW the letter urging Lolita’s unmolested 
publication in The Times last week signed by a 
selection of distinguished writers, I wondered who 
would be the first to riposte on behalf of the 
Ban-Lolita-In-Advance brigade. (Will the con- 
scientious objectors to Nabokov eventually be 
reduced to squatting outside the offices of Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson like the anti-H-bomb demon- 
strators?) I was sorry to see that the banner was 
borne aloft by Mr. Douglas Woodruff. Writing 
in The Times, he denounces the argument that 
any book, on account of its literary merits, ‘should 
be immune from any legal proceedings.’ This is 
not quite what the twenty-one signatories said. 
What they actually urged was that ‘it would be 
deplorable if a book of considerable literary in- 
terest, which has been favourably received by 
distinguished critics and widely praised in serious 
and respectable periodicals, were to be denied an 
appearance in this country.’ But I feel it is time 
someone brought the issue out into the daylight. 
In the present state of the law what other defence 
of the free circulation of Petronius, of James 
Joyce, of Boccaccio, of the Bible even, is there— 
except literary merit? The authorities have 
already guaranteed immunity to any plays written 
before 1743. They are free from examination and 
censorship by the Lord Chamberlain by a purely 
arbitrary historical accident. Would it not be more 
civilised to defend our literature according to the 
standards of criticism than by the coincidence of 
dates? According to Mr. Woodruff, Mr. Nabokov 
has produced a book of which many parts ‘can 
only be characterised as filthy.” Characterised by 
whom? Mr. Woodruff apparently thinks that 
moral judgments must always be infallible while 
literary judgments are susceptible to error. And 
he asks us to accept his moral (but not literary) 
opinion and refuse the moral and literary opinion 
of twenty-one of his distinguished contemporaries. 
He gives no reason why his view should prevail. 
He, after all, is advocating that people should 
be prevented from making an independent judg- 
ment on the facts. His opponents are merely 
saying that those who wish to read Lolita before 
denouncing it should have an opportunity of 
doing so without having the book seized from 
their hands by the police. Books, like people, are 
innocent until proved guilty. This is the most basic 
of liberties in any democracy. They should also 
be given some clear assurance as to what is likely 
to be judged unlawful, and for what reasons, at 
any time in the foreseeable future. 


* * 7 


WRITING AT GREATER length on the subject in the 
Tablet, whose Editor he is, Mr. Woodruff pro- 
duces another argument against defence by 
literary merit. And he reveals himself to be 
equally muddled. He objects to the suggestion that 
the ‘writing fraternity’ should be permitted to say 
‘what is a work of literary merit.’ It is hard to 
imagine who would be better fitted to at least 
argue the merits. I wonder if he would equally 
Object against members of the clerical fraternity 
having opinions on the religious value of a work 
of art? He goes on to defend the prosecution of 
what he calls ‘daring’ and ‘frank’ books because 
‘if it were not for these sanctions, someone would 
by now have written, and someone would have 
published with a great ballyhoo, the great novel 
with incest as its theme.’ Mr. Woodruff is too 
cultivated a writer not to have heard of the theme 
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of Cdipus Rex and 'Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
and Pericles and The Cenci. None of these pre- 
sumably would have reached the printer if he 
had been our arbiter. As for ballyhoo, it is Mr. 
Woodruff’s friends who are whipping up the mob 
and attempting to padlock the presses. Only four 
or five years ago, there was published in this 
country a novel called Cassandra which dealt 
with incest and very little else. Owing to the book- 
burners’ ignorance of the publishers’ book lists 
of the time, it was never denounced and created 
no stir. I suppose Mr. Woodruff would say that 
this was permissible, because it was not ‘a great 
novel.’ But if it had been ‘a great novel,’ he would 
have banned it. This is the reductio ad absurdum 
of his anti-Lolita case. 
* * + 

LORD HAILSHAM’S interim solution of the dispute 
in Bournemouth’s Conservative Association—the 
‘primary’ election to decide whether Mr. Nigel 
Nicolson should be readopted—is a reasonable 
one. Mr. Nicolson has said that he will leave 
quietly if the vote goes against him; so far Major 
Grant and the rest of the Executive (who rather 


Roads to 


By IAN 


B ise Preston motorway closed a week ago after 
a 47-day open season, with neither a bang nor 
a whimper but a bubbling. Water got in under 
the carriageway and froze, and the temporary 
surface above ground found that these were situa- 
tions in which Nature was still stronger than 
man, the absurd expansion which takes place in 
H.O below thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit being 
one of them. There has followed in the newspapers 
some kind of witch-hunt or surveyor-hunt on the 
familiar stern pattern of efficiency and respon- 
sibility. This is childish, or more accurately school- 
prefectish. We ought to have been glad that such 
a human over-eager mistake could have happened 
—as it certainly happened again and again in 
the early railway and canal days: surely the worst 
that could possibly be said is that the road- 
builders in their eagerness to open the first British 
motorway used new processes and in using them 
took a calculated gamble on the weather which 
did not quite come off. You can’t make an 
omelette, etc. 

But just what sort of omelette are we trying to 
make? Everyone’s views differ in detail, but 
almost all are directed towards the same ideal— 
the ability of every person in the country to be 
able to go by road where they like and when they 
like in oblong boxes with the approximate ground 
dimensions of small elephants. To protest against 
this attitude in any way is somehow regarded as 
revoking from the twentieth century and refusing 
to look realities in the face. I do so protest, but 
I think—one always does, of course—that it is 
the bigger-and-better road builders who are not 
looking reality in the face. They are facing up to 
1959 or maybe 1970, but not 2020: population in- 
crease and vehicle increase are going to make any 
conceivable system of roads out-of-date on today’s 
terms of vehicle size and control—and at the same 
time the sort of road system visualised is going 
to take the point out of going anywhere, as it 
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surprisingly decided to stay in office even after 
their débdcle over Major Friend) have not said 
that they will resign if he wins, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that they will. Some interesting by- 
products of the election-within-an-election are 
already being turned out; what steps is the 
Association taking—indeed, what steps can it 
take—to ensure that the ballot is confined to 
Conservatives? How, for the purpose of an un- 
precedented move of this kind, is a Conservative 
defined? If Mr. Nicolson wins, will we see the 
Executive (or ex-executive) running an unofficial 
candidate against him, or at any rate supporting 
one running under his own steam? How they must 
look back in sorrow on Sir Henry Page-Croft! 
But wherever the story may yet take us, I doubt 
if it will produce anything as memorable as the 
remark made by Mr. Christopher Shawcross in 
announcing the end of his own brief excursion 
into the Bournemouth Conservative arena. ‘I am 
not a member of the Conservative party,’ he said, 
‘which I find from an article by Lord Hailsham 
is an essential qualification for any candidature.’ 

PHAROS 
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has already taken the point out of Los Angeles, 
whose centre is a tangle of freeways and express- 
ways put there so that people can shuffle from one 
end of the consuburbation to the other looking for 
just those things which ought te have been in the 
centre to start with. The means of travelling have 
defeated the end for which one travels—that there 
should be somewhere at the finish of the journey 
worth going to. And theorists in Britain must face 
the fact that on today’s terms universal Los 
Angeles is going to be the inevitable end-product: 
the boxes are too big, the control systems too 
fallible, the storage problems too great: there will 
be, at least on these islands, not enough room to 
go round for man, his house, his workplace, the 
car he uses to go from one to the other and the 
prodigious length of roadway and area of storage 
space needed to support it. ‘ 

And the odd thing is that all the apostles of 
progress are in fact doing the one thing that they 
would repudiate in others: they are trying to plan 
tomorrow on today’s terms, or on a simple extra- 
polation of today’s terms: twice the number of 
vehicles by 1968, therefore twice as much conges- 
tion, therefore the need for twice as many roads. 
Yet the one thing the twentieth century ought to 
have taught us is that in fifty years’ time the whole 
vocabulary of getting from place to place may 
have changed radically. Technologically, we are 
at the point, for the first time in history, where we 
can produce almost any solution we want to a 
problem of environment by simply priming the 
right research team with the right amount of 
cash. We haven't yet learned how to use this new- 
found emancipation—at the moment, technology 
is simply using us—but the potential is there, and 
could be used to solve the problem of personal 
transport just as it is now solving the problems of 
supersonic and interplanetary flight. There is no 
reason why in twenty-five years we should not 
have—to enter, quite unqualified, into the science- 
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a rucksack helicopter with a 
system, a 


fiction market 
foolproof braking and _ parachute 
waterproof shopping capsule which will do 30 
m.p.h. and can be hung up like a mac, a geodetic 
spherical car with the driver gyroscopically 
mounted, which could bounce like a billiard ball 
on impact. At one extreme, if one’s transport were 
as thin as oneself, there would be no traflic prob- 
lem. These things would need money-~a lot of 
money, much- of which would be expended with- 
out result. But isn’t it a more realistic and pro- 
gressive policy than spending the same amount of 
moriey on a supposed ‘cure’ which is in fact only a 
makeshift and one which, at the pace of British 
administration, is almost bound to be overtaken 
by events? 

Well, with these visionary plans secured, what 
would | propose for today’s roads? A mixture of 
on a much larger and more imme- 
and good 


expediency 
diate scale than we have at the moment 
old British laissez-faire (the second part of this 
should be easy, anyway). What I mean by that, 
before the British Roads Campaign Council has 
collective apoplexy, is in fact something much 
nearer what we are doing now than it sounds. 
There are some unavoidable bottlenecks which 
jam predictably and recurrently. Sometimes they 
are single objects, like Staines Bridge, sometimes 
a whole town, like the High Wycombe or Med- 
way bottleneck, sometimes a whole road, like AS 
between Dunstable and St. Albans, or much of 
All between Epping and Bishop’s Stortford. For 
these there ought to be immediate and large-scale 
relief such as one-way systems for a whole town 
at certain times, followed by rebuilding—by-pass, 
second carriageway or whatever is needed; the 
relief ought to start not when it is ‘incorporated 
in the 1961-62 programme,’ but now, the very next 
time there is a traffic block. The police and the 
County Surveyors must surely know the exact 
pattern of these recurring blockages by now 
how they form, how big they are, how each one 
can best be improved—one-way working from 
Strood to Chatham for two periods of four hours 
each summer Sunday would remove the worst of 
the Medway towns’ trouble, for example. 

But apart from these bottlenecks, traffic still 
gets around, in London or out of it. And it always 
will, because above a certain level traffic density 
is an organic thing as well as a statistical one: the 
biggest factor controlling it is human nature which 
when it finds one route congested will use 
another; when it finds one time of day congested 
will work out a new routine; when it finds no 
place to park will buy a scooter. The unsupport- 
able situation comes only when there is no longer 


‘And wha: are you going to be when you 
- specialise?’ 
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a choice—i.e. the unavoidable bottleneck again. 
Otherwise, traffic ticks over, slowly but steadily; 
more roads would mean only that there would be 
more traffic which would eventually tick over at 
exactly the same speed as before: by a sort of 
Parkinson’s Law, traffic expands so as to fill the 
available road surface. There is no burking this 
dilemma: city traffic would only be solved in 
present-day road-builders’ terms if every road 
were a motorway: and if that were so there would 
be nothing left of the city after the road-builders 
had finished. And if this is true of city traffic now 
it may well be true of the whole surface of these 
overcrowded islands by the end of the century. 

1 am convinced that there is a basic non 
equitur at the bottom of all our thinking about 
roads. On today’s terms it is simply not possible 
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to keep our towns and cities intact as entities 
rather than chopped-up items in a directionless 
sea of flow and to give everyone a clear stretch of 
road all the time. As motor transport increases 
it will become less and less possible. The only 
long-term thing to do is to change the terms and 
do the basic research needed to evolve patterns of 
personal transport which take up no more room 
than man himself, meanwhile frankly making 
do with first-aid roadmaking, clearing jams as and 
when they occur—but clearing them quickly. Man 
has been around for a few thousand years, the 
internal combustion engine for about seventy, 
Do we try to push man around to fit the vehicle, 
gathering neuroses while we may, or do we get this 
technological age to justify itself and evolve 
vehicles fit for complete men to drive in? 


The Sullen Assault 


By FIELDEN HUGHES 


HE secondary modern school is important if 
T because a good 70 per cent. of the 
nation’s children receive their education from it. 
But besides that, it is important because if it 
should fail, there will be, in a few decades, a small 
élite educated elsewhere, and a huge culturally 
illiterate and consequently aggressive majority. 
Yet it is under a steady and prejudiced attack. Its 
critics do not hesitate to say, although these 
schools are only fourteen years old, that they have 
already failed. 

The scale of the attack upon them is obvious. 
lelevision and the press have magnified isolated 
incidents of local significance, so that an impres- 
sion has been created, vague but dangerous, that 
secondary modern scholars are hooligans. There 
have been sensational accounts of their experiences 
by young teachers, who seem in some cases to 
have mistaken the results of their own beginners’ 
incompetence for the natural depravity of their 
pupils. In this journal a few weeks ago Mr. 
Christopher Hollis said: 


only 


In a good many of them [secondary modern 
schools] a savagery reigns that is reminiscent of 
Dickens. The only difference between them and 
Dotheboys Hall is that, whereas at Dotheboys 
Hall it was the masters who half-murdered the 
boys, here it tends to be the boys who half- 
murder. the masters. 

But how many is ‘a good many’? And are the 
masters of secondary modern schools really like 
Mr. Squeers—cruel, illiterate, unable to spell, 
capitalising the poverty and ignorance of their 
pupils, cunning and cowardly? Are modern 
schools housed in dismal old structures, cold, 
unhealthy and insanitary? And, anyway, did the 
masters at Dotheboys Hall half-murder the boys? 
There were only two masters there—Squeers and 
Nicholas Nickleby; the one was a bully, the other 
a champion of the oppressed. Dickens at least 
admitted a 50 per cent. rightness. Mr. Hollis 
does not. 

We who work in secondary modern schools 
cannot understand the hostility to them, the 
apparent desire to bring about their failure. One 
of the most subtle methods in this campaign 
against the secondary modern school is to discuss 
it in immediate context with grammar schools. 
The latter have a splendid history of centuries of 
development and service. To compare the two 


kinds of school is like contrasting an old scholar 
with a boy of fourteen. Yet the effect is to discredit 
the secondary modern school in the uninformed 
public mind. Inside the secondary modern school, 
part of the struggle is to win, by fair means and 
(rue achievement, the confidence and pride of the 
parents whose children attend it. Outside, publi- 
cists seem to use every unfair means of destroying 
that hard-won confidence and pride. 

It is more than time that the truth about 
secondary modern schools became widely known, 
before they are finally pushed into disrepute. To 
begin with, these schools do not resemble any 
other type of school in data, aim, purpose or 
achievement. Generalisations about the children 
who attend them cannot but be false. If it is fair 
to say that on the whole, grammar school children 
are apt for bookish instruction, it does not follow 
that secondary modern pupils are not. Mr. 
Christopher Hollis made no bones about speaking 
of secondary modern children as those ‘who have 
failed to make the grade.’ This is a blunt statement 
of the prime heresy in a secondary modern school, 
which every headmaster vigorously extirpates. He 
must, because he cannot live with himself as the 
principal of an institution full of self-acknow- 
ledged failures. The first task of the secondary 
modern school is to restore hope and self-confi- 
dence to its children, both of which the ‘eleven- 
plus’ examination has done its best to destroy. 

If grammar school children are to some extent 
a type—a very good type—the one fact about 
secondary modern children which no internal 
observer can miss is not that they are short of 
gifts and talents; it is the wide and fascinating 
variety of those gifts and talents. Sometimes boys 
or girls may be one-talent children. To us who run 
these schools, this variety of talent is not only our 
challenge; it is also our unique and wholly different 
material. We are there to foster every gift, to 
develop every talent, and to point the way to the 
full life which is going to be a different fulness 
for every child. This means that the secondary 
modern school has to be, more than any other 
kind of school, sharply aware of its children as 
individuals, each with his own needs and potential. 

The second fact which is evident to teachers in 
secondary modern schools is that even ‘D’-stream 
children—that is, the least academic of a foul- 
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stream intake—are handicapped only in respect of 
arithmetic and English. Many of them are bright, 
eager, socially responsive children, gay and co- 
operative, and very anxious to succeed. In general 
knowledge. in spoken English, in quick grasp of 
relationships, in drama, in the ancient delights like 
narrative poetry, miming, conversation—they are 
the mosi rewarding children any teacher could 
desire. Their school has to develop these gifts, and 
diagnose their other needs with a view to a steady 
cure. Secondary modern schools might well insti- 
tute a series of days when their critics as well as 
their friends could come and see who is there and 
what goes on. 

In every place of any size at all in England, there 
is a secondary modern school; in large towns, 
several. The men and women in charge of them, 
and the teachers who serve in them, are quite 
clear as to their policy, and the work they have to 
do in their generation. It is, for the first time in 
educational history, to take this excellent human 
material, study it and its needs, and evolve a quite 
new kind of educational technique and tradition, 
acceptable to children and parents as being not 
merely a good substitute for some other kind of 
schooling, but in itself an excellent best for them. 

There are factual answers to the complaints of 
the critics. School libraries in full use; school clubs 
of every kind; individual projects, literary and cul- 
tural, carried to a high level of attainment judged 
by any standards; exquisite craftsmanship; first- 
rate’ relationship with parents; long-term career 
planning; and above all, thousands of children 
happy and successful, even in terms of external 
university examinations. 

Those of us who run these despised schools are 
aware of the urgent need to do everything in our 
power to build, stone by stone, a reputation for 
the secondary modern school in its own locality 
which will remove the absurd stigma of failure at 
eleven plus, a stigma that shows itself over neigh- 
bourly walls, in family letters, in a score of mean 
ways. To see the edifice we are trying to make 
spattered with the mud of unjustified criticism 
only makes us ‘the more determined to carry on 
building. 
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Boutique 


By GERDA 


11H infinite relief, | crawl under my um- 

brella; winter is soon here, thank God, to 
provide an excuse for not prolonging the ordeal. 
lt began four years ago, when my bathing cos- 
tume faded until people said it was like tobacco 
leaf disease. A new one must be bought, urgently. 
After several months, I realised that in shop- 
ping, as with gardening, you begin backwards. 
Accordingly, December found me plunging on 
the summer models, but by the time I’d mastered 
their system of multi-coloured tags everything 
had gone except a doubtful polymer. The year 
after, | went back to hunt for a mauve hanger, 
but efficiency experts had improved the whole 
system out of all recognition. New Year's Eve 
impelled me inexorably towards the 42-inch- 
hip section. When a female lion-tamer bought 
the only one which fitted me—could there be any 
more doubt? I was psychologically unable to buy 
a bathing costume. Some infantile mishap at 
Brighton had evidently created an impediment. 

Then our charlady, who wears exquisite tailored 
slacks and wouldn’t be seen dead in an apron, 
gave me fresh courage. ‘Ducky, you're bats to 
go within smelling range of a shop. Shops are 
too impossible. I'll let you have an introduction 
to my boutique.’ She warned me not to use the 
word ‘inexpensive. ‘Ask for budget models, 
ducky.” 

The boutique had a Kensington address which 
turned out next door to a pub in Fulham. ‘Have 
you got any bathing costumes?’ I was confronted 
by someone with blue hair and no chin. ‘Madame 
would mean swimwear?’ a thin smile 
vanishing into her neck. She led me to a cur- 
tained shrine. Her heels dug interesting perfora- 
tions in the carpet. ‘I suspect,’ eyeing me with 
coy venom, ‘Madame doesn’t know quite what 
she wants?’ 

‘Oh, something plain,’ I sketched a boat-like 
shape in the air. She took out an object no bigger 
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Mystique 
L. COHEN 


than an envelope. | felt it, cautiously: ‘Does it 
er... expand?’ 

Instead of replying, she gazed at my hem (too 
high or too low?), then beckoned to another 
débutante, presumably from an inferior stud. 
‘Miss Champer, would you attend to this client?” 

Miss Champer was at least eight foot high, 
with hair like shredded wheat. It kept on catch- 
ing in her teeth. 

‘Haven't a clue about swimmers,’ she con- 
fided the moment her chinless colleague had gone, 
‘I'm in jhods, actually.” She yanked out a gar- 
ment of yellow canvas, wide enough to win a 
yachting race, | hesitated, ‘Isn’t that too large— 
I mean outsize?’ ‘For heaven's sake,’ she begged, 
‘we never mention outsize. Only Young Matron,’ 
Twanging the elastic of a lilac bloomer: ‘Here’s 
a divine thing. Wonder what it turns into?’ Miss 
Champer loped about to find a cubicle, behind 
gowns, for expectant mothers labelled ‘mother- 
hood modes.’ Just when we had organised the 
bloomer suit, a marmite-coloured dog burst into 
the cubicle, snapping at Miss Champer’s leg. To 
my relief, it ignored me completely. ‘Hell, she 
said, ‘it’s the Hon. Violet’s beagle. Always 
manages to pick up my scent.’ The beagle attacked 
my synthetic fur boots, so Miss Champer inter- 
vened. ‘Down Anthony, down! The Hon. Violet,’ 
she told me, ‘calls her pack after Tory front- 
benchers. She was a terrific Suez rebel, of course.’ 


A dull roar swept through the maternity gowns. 
Anthony quivered. ‘Hell, that’s her inquiring for 
jhods. Must dash, come on, Anthony.’ 

Quiet at last, I put on the bloomer suit. Took 
off my snow boots to cultivate the right mood, 
and did a breast-stroke in front of the mirror. 
The effect couldn’t have been more appalling. 
When I reached backwards to undo the zip, it 
stuck. I tried to wriggle out, but the costume had 
a built-in undercarriage which would not budge. 
Lying prone on the floor, I attempted to peel it 
off. What about undoing a seam in the crotch? 
Only a contortionist could get out underneath. 
Finally, I reclined on the rug to wait for Miss 
Champer. With a radiator full on, it was pleas- 
anter than the Costa Brava and more select. Pity ! 
had no tan lotion, but someone had left a copy of 
the Fruit Traders Gazette. Midway through an 
article on prunes, a welcome hand ruffled the cur- 
tain. Feeling gay and naturist, I called, ‘How are 
the Hon. Violet’s breeches?’ The débutante with 
no chin thrust her blue perm inside. 

‘Madame is quite suited?’ ‘Oh yes, of course, 
stammering out my predicament. She laid an 
icy claw on my back, and the zip parted like 
the Red Sea. ‘Madame has an account here?’ 
‘No ... not yet.’ I wrote out a cheque, cunningly 
planning to cancel it at the nearest bank. 

‘We do not deliver to your part of Kilburn, 
she told me, patting her methylated tendrils. 
‘Madame will take it with her?’ 

Outside the boutique, I looked for an exit 
to return the goods without her trapping me. The 
carrier bag smelt unaccountably of aeroplane 
dope. I held it out, and saw drops of lilac glue 
oozing through the paper. It must have been that 
radiator. 
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In Pocket 


BENEATH THE 
gilded, enscrol- 
led ceiling of a 
drawing - room 
in Carlton House Terrace, the 
nine members of the Royal 
Commission on Doctors’ Pay, 
grouped in echelon around Sir 
Harry Pilkington, faced the fourteen members 
of the British Medical Association. The two 
parties greeted each other with jovial, guarded 
courtesy, like old friends aware that one owes 
the other a fiver. Invisible Exhibit ‘A’ was the 
complex, Gothic structure of medical remunera- 
tion. The disputants followed each other in and 
out of its echoing halls and crumbling terraces. 

Outside, the trees lining the Mall waved 
furiously as though trying to attract the attention 
of those inside the room. The wind irritably 
rattled the window-panes. One of the commis- 
sioners stood on his chair and wedged a tiny piece 
of the doctors’ evidence in the window-frame in 
a vain attempt to silence the racket. 

Another commissioner twisted sideways in his 
chair and amiably needled the representatives of 
the BMA. The doctors’ leader, crouched posses- 
sively over his notes, turned each point with the 
dogged pugnacity with which Galileo might have 
said ‘eppur si muove.’ Two young doctors on the 
BMA deputation waited their turn. One, pale and 
earnest, with rimless, band-leader’s spectacles, 
addressed the Commission in fluent, Macaulayish 
periods, elaborating his argument with virtuoso 
debating skill, one hand stroking the hair about 
his ear. The deadpan expression on the faces of 
the Commission melted sympathetically. The doc- 
tors listened with impassive respect. 

The wind threw itself desperately at the win- 










dows. Hands were cupped to ears. The door 


opened stealthily, but no one came in. The agency 
reporter dispatched a boy with a sheaf of copy. 
Mr. Sam Watson, a tougher version of Cagney, 
sat as quiet as the pattern of his sober blue suit. 
The cloth stretched taut over his massive shoul- 
ders: he looked as if he could hurl the table, and 
the other Commissioners, across the room, and 
then pitch the doctors after them. 

At the finish, two of the doctors were asked to 
remain behind; the rest of the deputation, and the 
audience, were dismissed. Outside in the lobby a 
tightly packed press of doctors, newspapermen, 
and officials all tried to put on their overcoats 
at the same time. ‘Phew,’ said one of the doctors, 
‘wasn’t so bad, was it? Not so bad.’ 


Out-of- Town 


THINK OF ten things beginning with Brighton— 
the Pier and the Prince Regent, candy floss, cliffs, 
Pinky and the Police; bikinis and photo machines, 
Regency streets and the Metropole—they all 
sound like summer. In January, the frozen beach 
is no good for buckets and spades, the Pavilion 
gardens no place for even the -most resolute of 
lovers. The one thing doing is the Theatre Royal : 
The Coast of Coromandel. A First Night—or is it 
an out-of-town opening in Sussex? 

The authoress lives in Lewes. The star is reputed 
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Roundabout 


to live at Hayward’s Heath. The last train for 
London left ten minutes before the end of the 
play—that made it Sussex. But a First Night— 
those cameras—Binkie Beaumont—the man from 
the Evening News—weren't they the real thing? 

Clothes reflected the uncertainty—and the 
weather. The county, if not exactly wearing 
tweeds, managed to look as if they were; a couple 
of old stagers reveai.d a coat, a jacket, a Jaeger 
waistcoat and a woolly shirt and hid heaven 
knows what further layers beneath; the lady with 
the mahogany hair and false eyelashes affected 
a rayon theatre-coat; one cheerful regular Mon- 
day-nighter had blossomed out into a long striped 
skirt and a fur stole; and a wavering skeleton, 
very old and doubtless very rich, leaned on her 
zealous young escort and trailed off in grey lace 
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to the floor. Most people had plainly dressed up, 
and then put their coats on top of it, and decided 
not to get rid of the coats. 

In the downstairs bar, enthusiasm babbled: 
‘The sailor is so good-looking, isn’t he?’ ‘She’s 
just wonderful, of course.’ ‘My husband is a 
colleague of the author’s husband!’ There was 
also anxiety: ‘We'd better go somewhere after- 
wards and cheer ourselves up by discussing it.’ 

What can they say, anyway, when they can’t 
compare a play to the book, or to the critics’ 
reviews, or even Aunt Edna’s views, of it; to the 
time they saw it played in rep/in New York/in 
Stratford/in her dressing-room? It’s an awkward 
problem, though it somehow gets missed in 
among all the froth at a London opening. If there 
are enough people they know, and enough galop- 
tious full-up creatures in gorgeous gowns to look 
at, and the right things to drink all round—why, 
they hardly need discuss the play at all. But, alas, 
they didn’t know that. In Brighton. 


Poker-work Mottoes 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Woman on the Stair. (West- 
minster.) 


Nor having received a letter 

from Sam Wanamaker, I have 

no excuse for returning to the 

subject of The Rose Tattoo. I 

have instead to deal with a 

middle-brow, middle-class play 
which appears to have been designed to bandage 
the fears and poultice the prejudices of the 
Bournemouth East Conservative and Unionist 
Association. I have so far yielded to no one, not 
even the drama critics of the Observer, in my mili- 
tant class-consciousness. But as a democrat I 
believe that even the oldest of fogies should have 
their fun. Iam sorry that No Concern of Mine has 
been unable publicly to attract either Mr. John 
Osborne or Princess Margaret to the Westminster 
Theatre and has therefore withered for lack of 
sustenance. But I nurse no resentment against the 
harmlessly cosy thriller which has succeeded it. 
Indeed, I feel that Woman on the Stair has been 
perversely underrated as a theatrical evening. As 
a play—a rather different thing after all—James 
Parish’s situation-drama has the invisible com- 
petence of an old-fashioned family retainer. It 
has been condemned as a detective puzzle with- 
out a denouement, but Woman on the Stair never 
pretends to be a puzzle. And the denouement is 
from an entirely different genre. Mr. Parish has 
written one of those claustrophobic woman-at- 
bay thrillers in which the audience sees each phase 
of the hunt and enjoys knowing that despite the 
looming dangers a strong right hand will deflect 
the evil blow in the end. He has caught the sur- 
face reflections of life like a Tatler photographer, 
but he has made no attempt to scratch the varnish 
or peel the veneering. The play has also been 
criticised as an exercise in suburban self- 
righteousness. It is true that Mr. Parish evidently 
shares the conviction of his characters that street- 
corner thugs are coddled, that Buildings-dwellers 
are shifty and that police are misunderstood 


gentlemen. These poker-work mottoes of the 
middle class are true enough from one viewpoint. 
Where Mr. Parish fumbles his role is in writing a 
play which projects these social partialities as 
undisputed universalities. The dramatic weakness 
lies not in his snugness but in his smugness, 
not in writing from the middle-class eye-level but 
in not realising that there is any other level. 
Woman on the Stair lacks any subterranean con- 
flict because it sees society frozen hard into layers 
like a Neapolitan ice. 

What thaws the fossil into life as a hunk of 
theatre is Gwen Catford’s brilliant performance 
as the blind woman trapped between the copper 
and the cosher. We all wear masks but only the 
blind have no mirror by which to adjust them to 
the morning light. Their facial expressions are 
always slightly out-of-date. Harold Hobson has 
complained that Miss Catford smiles too per- 
sistently; thus, as usual, rebuking a player with 
unerring perversity for the very subtleties which 
make her playing original and fresh. Miss Cat- 
ford’s smile is terrible and defenceless. Her ears 
are as alert as radar cones, but her face is split 
by a bright, tight, meaningless grin. When she 
discovers a corpse at her feet, she has to struggle 
to tear of this smiling mask and allow all the 
bottled-up fears of betrayal, ridicule, pity, vio- 
lence and desertion to come whistling and jostling 
out in an eldritch scream. Her carefully signposted 
map of the world has become meaningless and 
she thrashes about against the furniture like a 
newly-landed fish. For the rest of the play, the 
smile flickers and a tiny shiver ripples her skin 
whenever she senses another sighted human being 
near. Miss Catford superimposes these physical 
subtleties upon a carefully observed impersona- 
tion of a nice, middle-class, young lady whose very 
niceness can cut like a razor. This is the best kind 
of English acting. It should be saluted and a nod 
given to the director, Jack Minster, and the author, 
James Parish, for their share in her lonely triumph 
over conventional play-making. 












The Rumbotham Saga 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


SaM RUMBOTHAM was bern in 
Rotherham in 1881, the son of 
an ingot-shearer in the Ickles 
Cogging Mill. Sam_ himself 
went to work in the mill as a 
fluggel-boy when he was thir- 
teen. He had already then been 
playing the cornet for five years, 
teaching himself by ear on a dented ex-Salvation 
Army instrument he had persuaded his mother 
to buy him from a pawnshop for 3s. 6d. 

His natura! gift for injecting a new poignancy 
into Poet and Peasant and the old Methodist hymns 
was quickly recognised, and he was enrolled in 
the Cogging Mill Silver Band. Within a year he 
was not only playing regularly also in the Rother- 
ham Temperance Brass Band, but had also been 
caught up in the rumbustious proletarian life in 
the chapels and tap-rooms of the Sheffield area. 

The slump silenced Sam’s horn, for in the 
Thirties there was no money to spare for frolics 
in the industrial North. Then, in 1950, an Arts 
Council folklorist team were scouting for regional 
talent for the Festival of Britain. By chance a 
home-made record of Selections from the Indian 
Love Lyrics, made by the Ickles Cogging Mill 
Silver Band in 1924, and which included a solo 
by Sam in ‘Pale Hands I Love,’ was found in a 
Fulham Road junk-shop (by what strange chance 
had it drifted thither?) and the team raced up 
to Rotherham. 

By this time, Sam, nearing seventy, was cking 
out a grim existence on his old-age pension in a 
back-to-back house behind the tram depot. He 
was fixed up with a new set of dentures and a 
new cornet, and, with a group of his old mates 
fitted out in blue serge suits, was presented in a 
programme of West Riding traditional music at 
the Festival Hall. 

It was the long-play record Yorkshire Pudding, 
with the impressionistic painting of fog-shrouded 
Rotherham Labour Exchange on the sleeve, that 
set in motion the whole silver-band revivalist 
movement in the United States. Stemming from 
a few Greenwich Village collectors who already 
had the precious /ndian Love Lyric discs, dozens 
of amateur silver bands have sprung into being 
in the cellars of Manhattan and San Francisco. 

Here, before congregations of teenage converts, 
the simple, soulful phrasing of Sam Rumbotham, 
uncorrupted by technique or training, is faith- 
fully followed in such perennials as ‘On Ilkley 
Moor Baht ‘At’ and the Moody and Sankey song- 
0k. The art-form of the humble steel-men, ig- 
nored and forgotten in the country of their birth, 
and their happy, heartfelt authentic folk-music, 
created against the colourful working-class life 
of pre-war Rotherham, have been rescued from 
oblivion and turned into a legend. 

That parable-in-reverse is not all that far- 
fetched. For the past fortnight audiences in eleven 
British cities have been acclaiming six elderly 
coloured men shipped over from America by the 
National Jazz Federation, the George Lewis New 
Orleans Jazz Band. 

These, described by myth-whacky commenta- 








tors—particularly of the  ballad-and-blues 
Marxist-Tribune sociological school--as ‘im- 
mortals’ and ‘giants,’ are George Lewis himself 
(clarinettist, fifty-nine), Avery Kid Howard 
(trumpeter, fifty-one), Big Jim Robinson (trom- 
bonist, sixty-seven), Joe Watkins (drums, fifty- 
three), Alcide Slow-Drag Pavageau (bassist, 
seventy-one) and Joe Robichaux (pianist, fiftyish). 
Their distinction is not that they are, as has been 
stated, the only surviving old-style New Orleans 
band, but the only travelling one—there are still 
a few others doing gigs in the old home town, 
part-timers. with white hair bushing from under 
their Lipton-period yachting caps, hired to blow 
in a convention of Chrysler car-salesmen at the 
airport or do a lorry-borne programme through 
the city centre for an advertising promotion. 

Still, the Lewis group is the only means by 
which the world outside Louisiana can assess how 
the genuine article compares with the multitudes 
of two-beat facsimiles that have proliferated in 
Britain since the war. The essential badness of 
the music, assessed by any normal critical stan- 
dards, does not seem likely to affect the minds of 
the brain-washed last-ditch traditionalists, whose 
applause has been tumultuous—those who here 
follow the gospel as preached by the Ken Colyer, 
Acker Bilk, Alex Walsh and Mick Mulligan bands, 
who regard even Armstrong as a deviationist, 
especially after his published jibe at "New Orleans 
old-fogeyism.’ 

To a point, one is sympathetic with the en- 
thusiasm of the Seventh Day Adventists of jazz, 
for there is a real fascination in the Lewis music. 
‘Purist’ has become something of a sneer, but 
their music really is pure, straight from an 
anthropological womb, uncontaminated by the 
hurtling rush of development that, outside the 
Mississippi Valley, has in four decades produced 
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On the 


By ISABEL 


Room at the Top. (Plaza.) 
At last, at long, long last, a 
British film that talks about life 
here today—not during the war, 
not in the jungle or the desert, 
not in some unimaginable 
script-writer’s suburbia — or 
stately home, but slap in the 
middle of the dissolving and reforming social 
patterns of our time and place. Foreign friends 
have once or twice asked me _ which films 
would best give an idea of British life today: a 
disconcerting question, if you try to answer it. 
Which indeed? Now at last comes Room at. the 
Top (director: Jack Clayton; ‘X’ certificate) to 
give me at least one film in answer. 

John Braine’s novel, from which it is (very 
accurately, in fact and spirit) taken, has been 
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a new global popular music and, in its stricter 
form, has evolved into the refinements and com- 
plexities of Sonny Rollins and John Lewis. 

All this has washed unnoticed around the 
diminishing first-generation amateur jazzmen who 
stayed behind in New Orleans after the big 
exodus north in the Twenties. Lewis, a Creole 
(French-and-colour), who taught himself to play 
on a ten-cent fife at the age of seven, worked 
with such street-parade bands as the Black Eagle 
and the Eureka. He was humping cotton bales 
on the wharves when, in 1942, the Revival began, 
and researchers unearthed him to accompany 
Bunk Johnson, an aged trumpeter who had been 
similarly ‘discovered’ driving a lorry in the New 
Iberia ricefields, on some Origins of American 
Music field recordings. Pavageau, a house-painter 
who actually played with Buddy Bolden (an un- 
recorded trumpeter who on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
of jazz looms large and misty, a kind of Teacher 
of Righteousness figure), Howard, a pit orchestra 
sideman, Robinson, who was taught the trombone 
in the 1918 US Expeditionary Force, Watkins, a 
parade drummer, and Robichaux, who looks 
startlingly like the late Jelly Roll Morton, another 
New Orleans monolith, right down to his gold- 
flashing grin—all were similarly swept forward 
into the spotlight in the romantic quest for a 
meaningful past that arose out of the New Deal 
era of social soul-searching and guilt-atonement 
towards a vilely treated minority of citizens. 

So this tour of the George Lewis New Orleans 
Jazz Band inevitably pricks into motion an am- 
biguous confusion of emotional responses. Simply 
at the level of musical appreciation, there is an 
inescapable absurdity in trying to take seriously 
the rough-and-tumble of conflicting keys, cock- 
eyed pitch and wrongly played notes, but within 
the whole curious historical context it is an 
obligatory experience. And, finally, if you can 
temporarily put out of mind all the solid and 
dazzling advances of jazz during the past thirty 
years, there is an enjoyment to be had out of the 
oblivious, primitive lustiness of their perform- 
ances similar to that you can get from an old 
silent film. 


Make 


QUIGLY 


bracketed, for lack of anything else remotely like 
it, with the Amis-Wain school of post-war social 
commentary; which it manages to make seem 
precious and academic. Here is the contemporary 
hero—Maugham’s ‘scum’—unintellectualised, un- 
sophisticated, more ruthlessly on the make and 
far more irresistibly credible and convincing: oul 
for himself, with no young heroics about it, no 
idealism, and ambition only for the pathetic little 
he sees as the “Top’—provincial suburbia as ex- 
pressed in the tennis club and the sports car, the 
girl with the ‘Riviera tan,’ all things for sale, so 
that the key to them all becomes money. Room 
at the Top must be the most money-obsessed 
novel in the English language: it is interpene- 
trated so completely by the attitude that money 
alone can buy the things worth having that even 
its hero Joe’s final realisation that he doesn’t 10 
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the least want any of the things it has bought 
him hardly cancels out all he worked out, in 
financial terms, before. Yet it is a satisfactorily 
and morally balanced book whose balance you 
believe in, whose morality you must, in the end, 
approve; and the film stresses the moral point 
perhaps more than the first-person hero (unable 
to go outside his own outlook) could manage to 
on paper: the moral being that it’s no good 
basing your life (whatever Joe or anyone else may 
say) on a false premise, because then everything, 
however much you wanted it before, turns out 
to be unwanted when you get it. 

Joe Lampton is a man with one plan and two 
women who sacrifices the woman he loves to the 
plan and loves the second (in so far as he loves 
her at all) because she embodies the plan: a 
terribly common predicament, in general terms, 
if you look around you. Every sensible, logical 
and even sentimental consideration tells him to 
marry Susan, who is young and pretty and rich, 
who seems all he ever wanted and is even carry- 
ing his child; but only with Alice, the unsuitable 
Alice with her past, her hopeless future, years 
older than he is and penniless, is he ‘true,’ him- 
self, so only with her does his life begin to make 
sense. This is simplifying a wider story into terms 
of human relationships; but it is on them that 
Joe Lampton crashes, for, far from being coldly 
ruthless, he is a warm-hearted soul who responds 
to love and sympathy and comfort, whose sus- 
ceptibility to kindness or damage is at once his 
weakness and his attraction. Not an original 
character, Joe; but an unmistakably true one. 

And, with this contemporary and quite un- 
literary hero, Jack Clayton (enormously helped 
by Neil Paterson’s script, which is racy and amus- 
ing and touching just where it ought to be, and 
at times seems almost more penetrating than the 
book—a commentary as well as an interpretation) 
has made a film that gives an entirely con- 
temporary and unliterary view of British life at 
the moment—the post-war changes that really 
matter, the pattern we must look twenty years 
ahead to see, the opportunities, the atmosphere, 
what is acceptable and what isn’t. Its limitations 
are those of the book: it sees everything so en- 
tirely from the Lampton worm’s-eye view that 
anything outside its rather myopic scope turns 
to caricature—Susan’s ‘smart’ and _ offensive 
mother, the ‘smart’ young man Jack Wales who 
keeps addressing Joe as ‘Sergeant.’ Within its 
scope, though, it is deadly accurate, mercilessly 
moral. There can be few sadder, more ironic film 
endings than this one with its perfect-looking 
white wedding at which the climber achieves his 
ambition, Susan; and, radiantly unrealising, she 
turns to find his eyes full of tears—tears of joy, 
She thinks; tears of longing and emptiness and 
misery, we know. 

With his actors, Mr. Clayton has been both 
lucky and brilliant: lucky in finding the three 
main parts so perfectly suited, brilliant in direct- 
ing outstanding performances from the three of 
them down to the smallest. In between come 
Donald Wolfit as Susan’s father, Donald Houston 
as Joe’s friend Charles, Hermione Baddeley as 
the ex-actress Elspeth, Beatrice Varley as Joe's 
aunt, and all sorts of other familiar faces doing 
better than ever, right down to parts with only 
half a sentence or a glance. As Joe, Laurence 
Harvey convinces one so entirely that it is hard 
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to remember it as a performance at all: every 
movement, every intonation, the way he holds 
his cigarette, sits, picks up a glass, speaks, has 
his hair cut, wear his clothes, jumps on a bus, 
everything convinces one not just of Joe, but 
of what Joe stands for—of the contemporary hero 
of that sort in efficient and alarming action. 
Simone Signoret makes Alice more lovable, an 
ampler character than the book made her, a per- 
sonality that dwarfs and dominates everyone but 
Joe, who, when they are together, grows to her 
stature, as people can grow in particular circum- 
stances, with a particular person and love. The 
love scenes between them are among the most 
moving I ever saw filmed, and even the famous 
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four days in Dorset (which I should have guessed 
unfilmable) are suggested in all their intensity, 
‘not least by the parting afterwards—the weary 
figures on the railway station, the certainty that 
this can never be recaptured, the sudden tempta- 
tion to repeat it for just one more day. Susan, 
as played by Heather Sears, looks just right, and 
is rather more touching than she was in the book, 
a schoolgirl lost in an adult world where every- 
thing appears to go her way and nothing, in 
reality, does. © 

This remarkable film, so moving, so raucous, 
so pertinent, without any selfconsciously docu- 
mentary airs about it, is only the second Jack 
Clayton has directed. 


The Lower the Fewer 


By KENNETH 


Ir has now been established 
that, contrary to popular belief, 
the lower the fewer. Or, to put 
it another way, the higher you 
build, the more it costs you. 
Why? Search, if I may exhume 
a phrase, me. And search, too, 
the experts who have been 
trying to find out where all the money goes in 
the construction of high flats. It would be nice 
to know why it costs more to construct a flat 
—if you build above a certain height—than it 
does to provide a two-storey house with a 
fenced-in garden. Indeed, it is essential that we 
should know if future housing is not to be forced 
down to monotonous rows of terraces. Not that 
we ought to do away with terraces and substitute 
skyscrapers—or, to use current jargon, slab 
blocks and point blocks. The ideal form of de- 
velopment is a mixture of housing of different 
heights. This is an ideal not only from what is 
known, horribly, as the esthetic point of view; 
it is also an economic ideal. It is obvious that if 
you build up, instead of sideways, you are spend- 
ing less on the actual site of the building. And if 
your housing estate, of varying heights, is well 
planned and compact, there must be all sorts 
of long-term savings to balance up the initial 
capital costs on the tallest buildings. 

There is, however, need for research here if 
local authorities are not going to be discouraged 
from providing high blocks in their housing 
schemes. There is a danger that they will be dis- 
couraged by the new booklet issued: by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. This 
guide, called Flats and Houses, 1958; Design and 
Economy,* describes and illustrates ways of de- 
veloping sites, and any local-authority architect 
who is harassed by either a social conscience or 
a fear of losing his job will take careful note that 
tall blocks should be kept to the minimum height. 
However, it has been suggested that this Ministry 
publication might do more good than harm; it 
might, in fact, jog contractors into trying to 
bring costs down, particularly if they are geared 
to doing high-building work. 

Of course, a lot of people—particularly the die- 
hards of the architectural profession—will be glad 
of any ammunition to use against tall domestic 
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buildings. Among them will be David Booth and 
Donald MacMorran, two Old School architects, 
who were set up as Aunt Sallies in a London 
television studio the other night and pelted with 
questions by angry young men in a studio in Man- 
chester. This lively Granada programme, in the 
Under Fire series, aired most of the grievances 
that. are currently nursed by the Enlightened 
Architect. Every question (and most of them 
were asked by students) was loaded with implied 
criticism—criticism of architects who clothe 
modern frames with mock-classical skins, plan- 
ning committees which suppress good design and 
old architects who absorb young men into their 
offices and brainwash them with outdated ideas. 

This is the first time, to my knowledge, that 
sO many views about the influences that shape— 
or mis-shape—our country have been discussed 
on television. It is a pity that Granada did not 
put two of our top modern architects, such as 
Peter Chamberlin and Eric Lyons, in the London 
studio. If they had done so, the hot-headed 
criticisms from Manchester would have gone 
through a cooling process and emerged with even 
more force. As it was, Messrs. Booth and Mac- 
Morran did a nice job of parrying and came out 
of the sparring match, in the eyes of the 
Ordinary Viewer, as a couple of sensible chaps 
dealing rather tolerantly with a bunch of brash 
boys. Nothing could have sounded more reason- 
able and kindly than Mr. MacMorran’s sugges- 
tion that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should encourage the organising of more archi- 
tectural competitions so that young people, 
otherwise swallowed up in large offices, could 
show their mettle. It is true that the competition 
system is excellent, and that it has put several 
young men on their feet. But you can’t win a 
competition for a large modern building if you 
have spent five years doing classical detailing as 
a back-room boy—unless you are a genius. 

A competition that is still open is one organised 
by the Roads Campaign Council. This competi- 
tion—its object is to find a long-term highway 
development plan in the London area—will have 
two architects on the panel of assessors, so no 
competitor will get anywhere if he slaps down 
his motorways with Roman abandon and ignores 
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their effect on landscaping and on the urban 
scene. The design of motorways is something that 
architects should have a hand in, and I am glad 
to see that Basil Spence, the very active president 
of the RIBA, is trying to persuade the Minister 
of Transport to insist on the appointment of archi- 
tects to the new motorway study groups being 
set up in the larger cities. In this matter his 
council is seeking the support of the Royal Fine 
Art Commission and the Institute of Landscape 
Architects. This last body, incidentally, is con- 
templating the setting up of a Landscape Design 
Centre at its new premises in Portland Place— 
a good move, because there is a lack of educa- 
tional facilities in London for the training of 
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landscape architects, and ‘a centre to stimulate 
creative design’ would be very valuable. 

Other design news in brief. The Post Office 
has accepted an excellent new telephone kiosk 
design by architect Neville Conder and is to try 
it out—with all its startling features, including 
ventilation, a telephone ‘desk’ and a door that 
can be located from both inside and outside the 
box—in new towns and new town centres. The 
Queen has approved the award of the RIBA’s 
1959 Royal Gold Medal for Architecture to Mies 
(known to House and Garden readers as Miss) 
van der Rohe, the German-born architect whose 
work in America has given him an international 
reputation. 


Worm Vv the Wood 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


It may be an ill draught that 
blows down your neck as you 
sit by the fire, but at the same 
time it will be discomforting to 
merulius lacrymans, our old 
enemy dry rot, who hesitates to 
(\)) settle and reproduce himself in 

well-ventilated houses. Ap- 
parently it is the sounder construction of modern 
houses that makes them liable to attack by the 
dry-rot fungus, which flourishes in conditions 
that keep the moisture content of woodwork 
above 20 per cent. The winter is a time of 
apparent inactivity on the part of the so-called 
woodworms, better known as the death-watch 
beetle and the furniture beetle, although the dry- 
rot and other fungi continue to flourish, but the 
summer's outbreak of tiny holes in furniture and 
beams which are infested (‘flight holes’) is the 
culmination of a long period (anything up to 
thirty-three months) of tunnelling and eating by 
the larve of the beetle. In the summer the beetles 
emerge and fly freely, the females alighting on 
other timbers near by and laying up to fifty eggs 
at a time; but the winter is the time to launch a 
counter-attack. 

The life-cycle of the death-watch beetle starts 
when the eggs are laid invisibly in tiny flaws in 
the timber surface. Four to five weeks later the 
grubs, the woodworms in fact, begin to bore their 
way into the wood, eating as they go. For nearly 
three years they tunnel happily about, finally 
arriving just under the surface again to enter their 
pupal stage, after which the baby beetle bites its 
way out, leaving the characteristic hole. The furni- 
ture beetle’s life-cycle is similar, and the effective 
counter-attack is very much the same. 

If help is needed in identifying a particular pest 
or fungal infection, the Timber Development 
Association (21 College Hill, EC4), an independent 
Organisation, will give free diagnosis and advice 
On treatment to anyone who sends (in an air-tight 
tin box) small samples of the affected wood. 
Treatment of the affected woodwork can be a 
tedious task, and if the job seems impossibly large 
the Woodworm and Dry Rot Centre (23 Bedford 
Square, London, WC1) will offer effective advice, 
on the spot if necessary. The advice is free for 
Kolated areas of infection, but a charge of £5 5s. 





is made for a complete survey of a house, its 
furniture and outhouses. They also have branch 
advice centres in Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast. The centre, 
which houses a hair-raising exhibition, open to the 
public, of the ravages caused by dry rot and the 
wood-boring beetles, is maintained by Rentokil 
Ltd., whose timber fluids will be recommended 
for the disinfestation. A furniture preservation 
service will be available at the centre from next 
week. 


Wood preservation and protection is a highly 
technical matter, and it is virtually impossible for 
a layman to tell if an outbreak, whether of ‘worm’ 
or dry rot, is really small, and not a visible sign of a 
larger, invisible attack. Conversely, the layman 
may alarm himself unnecessarily by mistaking wet 
rot for dry rot, or the sight of the relatively harm- 
less pinhole beetle may give rise to groundless 
fears of infestation by his more destructive cousin. 
But where there has been an attack of either dry 
rot or worm, penetration into the wood is essential 
to wipe out the eggs as well as the insects, and 
where possible the insecticide should be injected 
into the flight holes. With furniture, inside surfaces 


A Doctor’s Journal 


Taking It 


By MILES 





‘CORONARY disease’—how like 
a knell it sounds! This week a 
patient told me how she felt 
when these words were first 
said to her. She had taken 
suddenly ill at home, collapsed, 
and was sent to hospital. She 
came to in the ward, collected 
herself, and decided she must have had some kind 
of fainting attack as a result of overwork. Then 
the consultant, on his rounds, came to her bed- 
side, looked down at her gravely and said, ‘I think 
you have had a coronary thrombosis.’ The effect 
of this pronouncement was shocking in the full 
sense of the word. It was as though a sentence 
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should be treated as well as outside ones, and 
insecticidal wood dyes and polishes can be used 
to protect the vulnerable surfaces. Where floor- 
boards show signs of attack one or two should be 
prised up so that the joists can be seen. The death- 
watch beetle will frequently infest timber which 
has been previously softened for him by fungal 
infections, particularly dry rot. The dry-rot fungus 
enters the surface of the wood when it is still 
lying in the forest, and like many germs in our 
bodies, it only becomes active in ‘ideal’ surround- 
ings. It is unlikely to flourish in well-ventilated, 
dry conditions, but the fungus, and therefore the 
beetle, are most common where wooden beams are 
embedded in masonry or brickwork. 

Dry rot inhabits cellars and basements and 
hollow floors especially, which is the reason why a 
well-built house should have ventilators and air- 
bricks at strategic points, as well as damp courses 
(which are kept free of obstructions), to keep the 
moisture content of the wood as low as possible. 
One of the remarkable things about dry rot is 
the distance which may be covered by the mycelia, 
a network of fine white threads, like roots, thrown 
out by the fungus as it seeks cellulose upon which 
to feed. A polished surface or a layer of paint may 
conceal the fungus at work. Points to look for: 
fine cracking and a buckling of the surface, the 
cobweb-like mycelia, traces of the red-brown 
spore dust, wood so softened that it is easily pene- 
trated by a penknife and a characteristic musty 
smell. Signs similar to these (although there is no 
unpleasant smell) are shown by wet rot, also a 
fungal infection of timber, but much less serious 
in its consequences. 

Treatment for dry rot has to be drastic. Wood- 
work showing obvious signs of fungus must be 
cut out and burned. (Unfortunately it is not illegal 
for such wood to be chopped up and sold as kind- 
ling, bringing dry rot into the heme of the luck- 
less purchaser.) The cutting should extend to a 
radius of three feet around the affected place and 
two applications of dry-rot fluid applied to the 
entire area, including the new timber put in to re- 
place the affected wood. Faulty ventilation should 
be corrected and all surrounding surfaces 
scrubbed (brick and metal as well) with a wire 
brush. Brickwork is best treated with a blowlamp 
to burn off the mycelia. 


To Heart 
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of death had been passed, and she was seized with 
the most intense fear. Of course, the diagnosis had 
been made and the consultant was quite right in 
telling her frankly what it was. But from that 
moment forwards there were two illnesses to be 
dealt with: the physical effects of thrombosis and 
oxygen-starvation on a segment of the heart 
muscle, and the mental effects of a dread of its 
recurrence. I suppose that everyone who has 
suffered a coronary attack must live with this 
dread, and handle it somehow—by suppression or 
denial, by accepting it as fate, by drowning it with 
intoxication of one sort or another. In some 
people, who are hypochondriacal to begin with, I 
imagine that the continuing fear of another 
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thrombosis acts as a source of tension, and hence 
may even contribute, as a causal factor, to the 
next attack. 

Considering how much illness, and fear of ill- 
ness, coronary disease accounts for, remarkably 
little is known with certainty about how and why 
it strikes. One research worker who has added 
something solid to our understanding of it is J. N. 
Morris, head of the Social Medicine Research 
Unit of the MRC. A further paper from his unit, 
in the British Medical Journal last week, set out 
at length a body of evidence on the relation of 
coronary heart disease to physical activity of 
work. A large number of pathologists throughout 
the country were asked to provide notes on 
twenty-five consecutive and unselected post- 
mortem examinations on men between the ages of 
forty-five and seventy, whatever the cause of 
death; in all, 5,000 reports were sent in. Informa- 
tion was obtained about the occupation of the 
individual in the cases reported on and the occupa- 
tions were graded in terms of physical activity as 
‘light,’ ‘active’ and ‘heavy.’ In summary, the re- 
sults of this very thorough survey showed that 
there was a lower prevalence of fibrosis of the 
heart-muscle (due to oxygen lack) among men 
who had been in physically active and heavy jobs 
than among those in sedentary and light jobs. In 
his concluding comments, Dr. Morris says, “The 
general hypothesis may therefore be restated in 
causal terms that physical activity of work is a 
protection against coronary heart disease. Men in 
active jobs have less coronary disease during 
middle-life, what disease they have is less severe, 
and they develop it later than men in physically 
inactive jobs,’ The speculation, he says, may be 
advanced that habitual bodily activity is a factor 
in the maintenance of the health of the heart and 
blood-vessels, and that coronary disease is thus, 
in some sense, a disease of deprivation. It is true, 
of course, that heart disease of this type in heavy 
workers, although less common than in light 
occupations, is nevertheless a major health prob- 
lem for them; they have not escaped from being 
caught up in the general rise in prevalence of 
coronary disease during this century. 

This paper ‘s an important milestone in the 
history of diseases of the heart, and the author 
and his team deserve congratulation both for 
their diligence and their imaginative ability—two 
qualities not so often found together in the 
authors of articles about medicine. I searched this 
paper for data about coronary disease and exercise, 
hoping to read that violent exertion at weekends 
was a reliable insurance against an attack, but 
Dr. Morris says flatly that there is no evidence 
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Tre existence of the hereditary Peerage was scriously 
endangered by their rejection of the Reform Bill. 
Should they play the same game in reference to an 
equally efficient plan of Ecclesiastical or Corporation 
Reform, the imminent danger to their body would 
return. But we have no such apprehension of Earl 
Grey and his colleagues, as to induce us to think with 
the Chronicle, that the problem of the duration of 
the House of Lords will be solved in the ensuing 
session of Parliament: we are not afraid that the 
measures to be brought forward will be of so decisive 
a nature as to make it suicidal in the Peers to throw 
them out! 1 
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‘on the relations, if any, between physical exertion 
in leisure and the incidence of coronary disease’; 
but he adds, for my comfort, that this is the main 
implication of observations such as his for preven- 
tive medicine. Ever since I discovered that Kurt 
Hahn went running in St. James’s at the age of 
seventy-two, I have taken to pounding round the 
block (now and again) before breakfast, just to 
show I can do it. It is good to know that all this 
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strenuousness is preserving my coronary vessels. 
However, it wasn’t for that I began it: it was in 
part a sense of being put to shame by a man in his 
seventies, and partly for the glow of virtue that 
One may experience, on one of these early-morn- 
ing trots, to think of all the sluggards lying lazily 
in their beds. I must be very unfit: I take my 
pulse at each crossroads, and it’s so fast as to be 
almost uncountable. 


Fire 


By STRIX 


y the time I got there most of the excitement 
Bi. over. The roof of the old kiln-shed had 
fallen in. The explosions, caused presumably by 
odd cans of petrol, had stopped. It was obvious 
that the building and its contents, which included 
four heavy lorries and a car, were a write-off. 

Slithering on the ice-covered ground, the fire- 
men forced the main door partly open and got 
their hoses going on the blazing shambles inside. 
The men from near-by cottages who had been 
first on the scene surveyed the proceedings with 
a vaguely proprietorial air, stamping their feet 
in the bitter darkness as they pieced together the 
authorised version of a village legend. 

‘Who fetched them, then?’ 

‘Ron. I dialled 999, so did Ted, but the bloke 
said they knew about it already.’ 

‘It was my wife woke me. Said she could hear 
a noise like horses galloping.’ 

Gradually the momentous events were fitted 
into place. Sid, going past to his bakery at 3.30 
a.m., had noticed nothing amiss; nor, ten minutes 
later, had a police patrol-car, cruising in quest 
of a stolen vehicle. It must have started about 
four. Ron and Edgar and Harold and the doctor 
had shifted three lorries and a tractor out of an 
adjoining shed. Lucky it wasn’t a north wind 
like yesterday, or the sawmill would have gone. 

In that curiously cosy atmosphere which you 
find in the lee of a calamity, we mulled over the 
draft of a new page in local history. By dawn 
the fire was mastered; only the tyres of the lorries 
still nurtured ineffectual flames. Nobody had been 
hurt, but one of the firemen who had fallen into 
the flooded inspection pit had to be given a hot 
bath and lent a change of clothes. 


* * * 


These things, I discovered, have a long, untidy 
aftermath. The police have to compile their 
report, so do the fire service. A firm in Bristol 
has to be summoned to deal with an oxygen 
cylinder, which may (it is said) blow up if inex- 
pertly handled. Assessors sent by the insurance 
companies arrive—one for the building, another 
for the lorries, a third for something else. An 
independent assessor, pertinacious and unattrac- 
tive, materialises to offer services whose value to 
clients in the past he illustrates with a wealth of 
reminiscence. Men from the Post Office come to 
reinstall the telephone. The Loamshire Argus 
sends a photographer and a nice, able reporter. 
There is a constant va-et-vient of sympathetic 
sightseers. 

Of all our visitors I think I shall remember 
longest one who came on the next day. He was 
a local government official and his call was‘uncon- 





nected with the fire; he came to inspect a new 
lavatory which we had put into a cottage without 
waiting for all the formalities of planning per- 
mission to be completed. The cottage was only 
fifty yards from the scene of the fire, and in order 
to reach it the official had to crunch his way over 
splintered tiles past the roofless, burnt-out build- 
ing and the charred hulks of the four lorries which 
had been winched out of it. 

When we caught up with him he had finished 
his inspection and was taking his leave of the 
tenant’s wife. 

‘Oh sir,’ cried this kind woman when she saw 
me, ‘I am sorry about that terrible business 
yesterday.’ 

‘What terrible business?’ asked the official, a 
dedicated man who had failed to notice anything 
out of the ordinary. Enlightened, he was quick 
to apologise for intruding on the heels of disaster. 


* * * 


One evening early last summer, before the 
rains came, a fire started in a ten-year-old planta- 
tion at the upwind end of a valley containing 
altogether about forty highly combustible acres 
of young trees. We soon had the nucleus of a gang 
on the scene, thrashing at the flames with impro- 
vised besoms. There was a stiff breeze blowing 
from the worst possible quarter and for a time it 
looked as if most of the valley would be lost. 

However, the wind slackened and by the time 
the fire brigade arrived the situation was under 
control. There are few more exhausting pursuits 
than beating out a heath fire. Black-faced, sweat- 
ing and parched with thirst, we stood in a ride 
glumly contemplating four or five acres of 
smoking devastation when a lady appeared and 
asked for me. 

‘I've brought my son,’ she said, ‘to own up.’ 
Behind her, white-faced and tear-stained, stood 
a twelve-year-old boy. He had been playing with 
a box of matches; he hadn’t realised the grass 
would burn like that. He was terribly sorry. 

A moment earlier we had been vowing ven- 
geance on the unknown incendiary, growling ‘I'd 
like to catch the —— who started it.’ Now, 
somehow, compassion took the place of wrath. 
It was too easy to imagine what the mother must 
be feeling, what the boy had been feeling since, 
more than an hour ago, a crackle had become 4 
roar and the valley had begun to fill with smoke, 
what the father would feel when he got back 
from Whitehall that night. 

‘I shouldn’t worry too much about it,’ I said. 
‘You've really hardly done any damage.’ And | 
shook him by the hand as cordially as if he had 
saved my life. 
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THE SMALL INVESTOR 


Saving for everybo 





dy 





with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, and 
income tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 


The 10th issue is the finest certificate ever offered. 

Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in only seven years. 
That means a yield over the full period of nearly 44%, but 
since the interest is free of income tax, it is equivalent to 
over 7}°% if you pay tax at the standard rate. You can now 
hold up to 1000 units — or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 


under a new concession both husband and wife can each 
enjoy £15 interest free of income tax (though not surtax) 
each year on their Savings Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet 
another good reason for saving this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 

The new Defence Bonds yield 5% interest which is paid 
half-yearly, plus an income tax-free bonus of 3% after seven 
years. Over the full period this interest is worth £5.13.6 gross 
to you if you pay income tax at the standard rate. The 
Bonds are on sale in £5 units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free of U.K. 
Income Tax, can be won each month. Bonds go into every 
monthly draw (6 months after purchase) and the more you 
hold the more your chances of winning. You can’t lose a 
penny—your money will be refunded whenever you want it. 
Bonds cost £1 each, from Post Offices, Banks and 

Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 

Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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THE SMALL INVESTOR 


.. Maxwell Heron 
Derek Moore 

J. W. W. Huntrods 
Leonard Boyle 


Signpost for the Small Investor .. 
Money in Trust .. ~ oa x 


The New Set-Up in Hire-Purchase 


gq EN 


WELVE months ago when the Bank rate was 7 
_ on cent. your money could earn 5 per cent. 
on deposit at the bank or 7 per cent. invested ina 
local authority trustee mortgage or as much as 
84 per cent. with a hire-purchase finance company. 
Today the picture has changed, and the Bank rate 
is at 4 per cent.; yet the ‘little man,’ the ‘cloth-cap’ 
investor, is being wooed more keenly than ever— 
in fact he is being chased for his small savings 
by many of the big boys in the City. If he is in 
a quandary and doesn’t know which way to turn 
he may be forgiven, for it may not be his good 
fortune to be able to afford the advice of an 
accountant or a stockbroker. If he went to the 
Stock Exchange, cap in hand, he would not be 
welcomed except as a guest in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, for that great organisation is still unable 
to offer any real service to the small investor. 

The aim of the articles on these pages is to 
tell you of the ‘safety first’ forms of saving pro- 
vided by investment in building societies, unit 
trusts (a new one is born every week) and hire- 
purchase finance companies. 

I have always thought that in this inflationary 
world of ours, good Ordinary shares are a ‘must’ 
as a long-term investment, but I am equally sure 
that the ‘small investor’ should first have a good 
packet of savings certificates or similar securities 
tucked away for the rainy day. We all know the 
various forms of National Savings that are now 
available. The latest of them is Premium Savings 
Bonds, which appeal to our sporting instinct. You 
may say that (like the pools) you will never win 
any big money, but I can only say that my family 
have already picked up two £25 prizes in the last 
twelve months for a total investment of £100. 
And (unlike the pools) they can have their £100 
back when they like. 

Municipalities are generally considered stuffy 
places in which to put your money (if they are 
considered at all, that is) for they do not advertise 
their attractions very loudly. The fact remains that 
today you can safely invest (in multiples of £5) 
up to £5,000 in a trustee security—it might be 
your own borough or county council—for a period 
of from four to ten years at 54 per cent. What is 
more, there are no commission, brokerage or 
other charges to pay, which is a big consideration. 

An organisation known as Aims of Industry 
recently launched a revolutionary plan to make it 
Possible for wage-earners in certain industrial 
companies to buy shares (in bearer form). I will 
ot go into the details of these admirable schemes 
here, but they have the blessing of the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade and the Inland Revenue. Tate 
and Lyle (‘Mr. Cube’), the well-known sugar pro- 
ducers, are, I think, the first company to make 





Year of Opportunity for Building Societies ne 


1959 


By MAXWELL HERON 


shares available to its employees on the factory 
floor. Other companies are following suit. Schemes 
of this sort will encourage the commendable idea 
of a property-owning democracy. But there is one 
question which needs an answer. Should the wage- 
earner provide ‘risk capital,’ especially when this 
would mean investing in the firm in which he is 
employed? After all, even in the best-organised 
companies, profits sometimes go down as well as 
up, the dividends may fall, and in the last resort 
the worker might lose his job. A sad day for him 
if he had all his eggs in one basket! 

The Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, has 
promised that the Government will encourage 
a wider ownership of industrial shares and, in 
particular, will look into the unit trust idea. One 
sure-fire way in which it could spread share owner- 
ship more widely would be to abolish the 
iniquitous 2 per cent. stamp duty, if not on all 
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amounts of stock, at least on small transactions. 
After all, wage and salary earners in this country 
are responsible for spending 80 per cent. of the 
nation’s net income and one of the reasons for the 
present enormous expansion in the unit trust 
movement is the fact that as little as £5 can be 
invested at a time or £10 per annum. 

Without doubt, there is still a vast untapped 
potential sum of money for investment in the 
hands of the ‘thrifty little man’ who wants to have 
a stake in the Britain of today. On this and the 
following pages he will learn that the door is open. 
If he will only kick it a little harder and if the 
Government will help by giving a push, I believe 
the traditional methods of investment will soon 
change so as to give the ‘small investor’—what- 
ever his political colour—the chance to take a 
larger stake in his country, for it is only by savings 
that the economy of the country can expand. 


Money in Trust 


By DEREK MOORE 


HIS is a memorable year for the unit trust 
pit, It is the first that it enters with 
total assets which exceed those of 1939 and it 
seems to have firmly shaken off years of inactivity 
and to have embarked on promising expansion. 
With £100 million behind it (in 1939 the total was 
£80 million) is seems set to make a major contribu- 
tion to the country’s economy by acting as an 
efficient outlet for small savings and an alternative 

-if not an actual challenge—to older and perhaps 
less exciting methods of saving. 

It might be worth while at this point to consider 
the sudden emergence of unit trusts as the ideal 
for persons with relatively small resources. During 
the war, and for some time afterwards, the move- 
ment suffered from arbitrary restrictions on its 
growth imposed by governments either frankly 
with no love for stock markets or with some un- 
comfortable fear of them. Trusts have to have 
fixed lives and between 1939 and 1950 a number 
of them reached their allotted span and passed 
from the scene. Others took the opportunity— 
with the consent of the unit holders—to make 
fundamental changes in the nature of their trusts 
and to extend their lives, 

That was hardly the background for any excit- 
ing growth such as the past year has just seen. 
But the shrewd merchant bank, S. G. Warburg 
and Co., seeing the need, floated off the Unicorn 


Trust with publicity and sales campaigns which 
the City had not seen for many a day. After all, 
there was nothing extraordinary in anticipating a 
ready response from the less sophisticated inves- 
tors to the blandishments of unit trust advantages. 
In every bull market, especially as it enters the 
dangerous stage near the top, the little man shows 
his willingness to take the plunge in the City—a 
place where his popular press is always telling him 
(without, perhaps, adequate regard for the exact 
truth) millions are being made. 

This time, however, there was also the propul- 
sion from the very real concern with the fall in 
the value of money which had robbed savings 
made in. 1946 of half their buying power in a 
matter of ten years. What was urgent, then, was 
to find a repository for capital which might offer, 
if not appreciation in real terms, at least a rising 
value which would offset the increasing cost of 
living. 

The success of the Unicorn effort undoubtedly 
led others to consider the merits of putting new 
unit trusts on the market, either in concert with 
groups already well experienced in that field or 
branching out bravely alone. In the result some- 
thing like £20 million has flowed into the move- 
ment and thus into the stock markets—with some 
notable effect on share prices, it might be added. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section \ of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act 1946; it must be distinctly understood that in giving i} CO 
this consent the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them, — 
{be pai 
jn evel 
os ist Oc 
incom: 
|| Marw! 
It is 
jcalcul: 
Trade, 
7_" f an 
AN AUTHORISED UNIT TRUST wn 
. s * 7 e . hould 
Applications are invited for 5,000,000 Units at 10s. net per Unit r* 
| |applic: 
The list of applications will open on Friday, 30th Jan., and will close at or before 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 4th Feb., 1959, | we 
} 
: : | possi 
— eee ' ; i ae = This means that all moneys received from the issue under 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4, and NATIONAL | of new Units are paid direct into the Fund after — 
PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, P.O. Box No. 71, 22, Old Broad Street, London, | deduction only of the sales charge referred to below, | 14 
E.C.2, and Branches are authorised by the Managers to receive applications for Units at the price of 10s. net | {¢ will be seen therefore that in the creation of Units || 
each payable in full on application. the Managers act as agents for the Fund and all | SELL 
TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITHOLDERS pone resulting from a investment ete 
ROTHSCHILD EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY | ue ate S08 fo ieee ho 
Tike tae nds TRUSTEESHIP As Trustees to the Fund, Rothschild | price 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. Executor & Trustee Company are responsible to |r ° 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY PANEL Unitholders for the safe custody of all securities and | made 
aan ee : cash and for the collection and distribution of income, | their | 
LeoroLp D. DE RoTHscHILD—Partner, N. M. Rothschild & Sons Under the terms of the Trust Deed the Trustees ~— 
MicuaeL Bucks—N. M. Rothschild & Sons* have the right to refuse to permit the inclusion in the | regula 
Tue Hon. A. L. Hoop—Director, J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited, Associated Electrical Fund of any security which for any reason they | prices 
Industries Limited and other Companies consider unsuitable. I norms 
J. Gison Jarvie—Chairman, United Dominions Trust Ltd, and Chairman and Director INVESTMENT ADVISORY PANEL The Invest. | °4 
of other Companies ae ment Advisory Panel provided for in the Trust Deed | MAN 
R. F. Kann, C.B.E.—Professor of Economics in the University of Cambridge will consist initially of five members whose names are | js g p 
: . . . . . re, a - shown above. Between them they bring to the Panel || Natio 
BANKERS: N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, New Court, St. Swithin s Lane, London, E.C.4, extensive experience and knowledge of investment ia for & 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. all its aspects. | Direc 
SOLICITORS: FRESHFIELDS, 1, Bank Buildings, Princes Street, London, E.C.2. Two members of the Panel are appointed by the (exper 
Trustees as their nominees and they in turn appoint (JTryst 
AUDITORS the other three members. All the members of the (ssi 
PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. | Panel are independent of the Managers to the Fund | Trust 
iar whom it is their function to advise, though the | The 
MANAGERS Managers remain responsible for investment policy. || expen 
SHIELD FUND MANAGERS LIMITED N. M. Rothschild & Sons have undertaken to || remy 
, _— : make freely available to the Panel the benefit of their || sucht 
Ocean House, 24/25, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. ens aaa ibe . 
DIRECTORS . . . . . these 
ENT POLICY Th tment policy of 
The Rr. Hon. Sin CUTHBERT Morey HEADLAM, Br., P.C., D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., D.L. (Chairman) ali oy is Oak mune eden ae | Mana 
Sir CHARLES EDWARD PONSONBY, Br., T.D., D.L. THOMAS DANIEL MULLINS (Joint Managing) of ieunatmanet ie the ineuainhen of many well-known |} of thi 
JuLIAN Henry Raikes, T.D. (Joint Managing) WILLIAM HARRISON HARRISON-CripPs (Executive) | domestic companies and of selected overseas con- | Value 
The above are all Directors of Management Companies of the ‘‘National Group’’ of Unit Trusts. cerns and in British Government Stocks, to achieve | tre 
yp eee aoe mined te Pestontananamedeenemeoaee 
INVESTMENT FUNDS SERVICES LTD., Ocean House, 24/25, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3, | Y“ U6 ar “a ; chicas somo) 
growing return for the Unitholder by way of income. Nihare 
PARTICULARS The Fund will comprise not less than fifty securities which 
p ngs ; ; but it is intended to effect a wider spread by the | Stock 
OBJECTS The purpose of Shield Unit Fund is | ordinary shares might have done even better. inclusion of substantially more than this number. ||y 
to provide an investment suitable for everyone. Through Shield Unit Fund the small saver, | The initial investments of the Fund may include ie 
The Fund is, however, specially designed for the | however modest his holding, can obtain not only | Gilt-edged and other Trustee securities, the stocks OF || 1+ thi 
smaller investor and for the investor who has, | a wide spread of investment but also, and this is | shares of any of the companies set out in the list || 
perhaps, neither the time nor the experience to | perhaps even more important, the benefit of | 0" the opposite page and such other investments | THE 
take adequate care of his own investment affairs. | skilled professional investment management. per — by the Trust Deed as the Managers bs 
. . ‘ mee may decide. 

Since 1948 the real value of the £ has fallen It is the opinion of the Managers of the Fund At the time of the payment of each half-yearly Pus 
from 20s. to 13s. 9d. so that £1 invested in | that investment in well chosen ordinary shares is | distribution of income Unitholders will receive an | |certa 
1948 must now be represented by £1 9s. Ad. for likely in the future, as in the past, to offer to the | up-to-date list of the investments of the Fund, the F 
the original investment to have maintained its | ordinary investor the best chance of safeguarding | showing the percentage of the Fund invested in each. || Trust 
real value. the value of his capital and savings. Accordingly Initially the geographical spread of investments || provi 

Nevertheless an investment made in 1948 in a | it is this investment policy applied with such | will be approximately:— |} whict 
wide representative selection of ordinary shares | flexibility as may seem appropriate, that the United Kinedom 73.5° wee 
would on balance have kept pace in value with | Managers intend to pursue. It should, however, U SA 8 10.0% — lof th 
the rise in the cost of living. This would not have | be borne in mind that any general decline in Stock Connie np a 10.0% — |lonp, 
been so with an investment in a representative | Exchange prices, even one of relatively short Other Commonwealth countries... 5.0% Copi 
selection of Government Stocks or of other fixed | duration, must be reflected in the value of the Miscellaneous . 135% \ be ot 
interest securities. Fund and therefore of Units. 100.0% am 

A similar investment in a skilful choice of such | THE FUND The Fund is of the Cash Fund type. —_— rom 
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hat in giving COME DISTRIBUTIONS AND YIELD The 
wo in lwhole of the distributable income of the Fund will 
be paid to Unitholders on Ist April and Ist October 
inevery year. The first distribution will be made on 
list October, 1959. The half-yearly distributions of 
| income are to be audited and certified by Peat, 
|Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Auditors to the Fund. 

It is estimated that the initial yield on the Fund, 
\calculated according to the formula of the Board of 
Trade, will be at the rate of approximately 4 per cent. 
jper annum before deduction of income tax. 


APPLYING FOR UNITS To apply for Units you 

hould fill in the application form herewith and send 

, as to arrive not later than 3 p.m. on 4th 

"February, 1959. Letters of allotment will be sent to 
applicants in respect of Units allotted to them and 

: 1959 \tUnit Certificates representing their holdings will be 
: ‘ |\prepared and posted to them as soon thereafter as 
possible. Any commissions payable to agents will, 


the issue |\under the terms of an agreement with the Managers, 
und after | be paid by the Distributors, Investment Funds Services 
to below, | 144, 
1 of Units : 
d and al] | SELLING UNITS If at any time you want to sell 
1vestment | any of your Units you may do so by offering them, 
| either direct or through an agent, to the Distributors, 
who will buy them on behalf of the Managers. The 
othschild |price that the Managers will pay is to be quoted daily 
nsible to | and published in the Press. No deduction will be 
rities and | made by the Distributors but agents may charge 
f income. | their usual commission for their services. The mini- 
Trustees | mum price to be paid is governed by Board of Trade 
ion in the | regulations and is calculated on the Stock Exchange 
son they | prices of the securities held in the Fund. Under 
| normal conditions, however, the Managers expect to 
¢ Invest. | be able to quote a price above this minimum. 


ust Deed 
lames are 
the Panel 
stment in 


MANAGEMENT Shield Fund Managers Limited 
|is anew company formed in association with The 
| National Group of Fixed Trusts Limited, especially 
for the purpose of managing Shield Unit Fund. Its 
Directors, whose names appear above, have a wide 


d by the | experience of finance and investment and of Unit 
1 appoint \Jrust Management. Three of them have already 
rs of the ff" in the direction and management of Unit 
the Fund || 'Trusts for over twenty-five years. 

ough the The Managers are responsible for meeting all the 
: ony expenses of administering the Fund including the 
aken to 


|| remuneration and disbursements of the Trustees and 
l such remuneration as may be payable to the members 
||of the Investment Advisory Panel. To provide for 


it of their 








policy of | these expenses and for their own remuneration the 
d spread | Managers are entitled to a half-yearly service charge 
l-known ||! thiee-sixteenths of one per cent. of the average 
eas con- ||"#lue of the Fund payable from the income of the 
) achieve {| rund. in addition a sales charge of five per cent. is 
e capital | included in the price of the Units. 
adieo aul Under the terms of their agreement with the 
income. || Managers the Distributors receive out of the sales 
securities |{°"@'8¢ a commission on the sale of Units, from 
1 by the |j}Which they are paying the commissions due to 
number, ||>!0ckbrokers, Banks and other agents in respect of 
- include | Application Forms bearing their stamps, and are 
stocks or || 'eting the costs of the advertising and promotion 
the ti | Of this issue. 
estments || THE TRUST DEED It is intended that the Fund 
Aanagers |¥hall continue for a minimum period of twenty years 
; nd subject to compliance with the provisions of the 
If-yearly |yPtust Deed the life of the Fund is not limited. Under 


ceive an | {certain circumstances, explained in the Trust Deed, 


c Fund, the Fund can be terminated by the Unitholders, the 
| in each. || Trustees or the Managers. The Trust Deed contains 
estments |) provisions for its alteration by Supplemental Deed 
||which in some cases will require the approval of a 
— a of Unitholders. A copy of the Trust Deed 
00% hay be inspected at the offices of the Trustees and 
= ae jof the Managers or may be had from the Managers 
pe (on payment of 5/-, 
5 — 
i. : “ Copies of the Prospectus and Application Forms may 


~ obtained from all branches of National Provincial 
0.0% pat Limited, from N. M. Rothschild & Sons and 
ammeest Tom the Managers and Distributors. 
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List of Companies whose Stocks or Shares may be included 
in the Initial Investment of the Fund 


Beer and Tobacco 


Ansells Brewery 


Banks and Insurance 
Allianee Assurance 
Bank of New South Wales _ Bristol Brewery Georges 
Barclays Bank British-American Tobacco 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Gallaher 

Eagle Star Insurance Guinness 

General Accident Assurance Imperial Tobacco 
Guardian Assurance Tetley (Joshua) & Son 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
Lloyds Bank 

National Provincial Bank 
Northern Assurance 

Pearl Assurance 

Prudential Assurance 

Royal Exchange Assurance 
Standard Bank of S. Africa 
Sun Life Assurance 
Westminster Bank 


Stores and Food 

Brooke Bond 

Finlay (James) 

Home & Colonial Stores 
House of Fraser 
International Tea 
Mackintosh (John) & Sons 
Marks & Spencer 
National Canning 


Whitbread 


Associated Portland Cement 
Ault & Wiborg 

Booker Brothers McConnell 
British Electric Traction 
British Match Corporation 
British Plaster Board 
Cementation 

Coats (J. & P.) 

Courtaulds 

Distillers 

Dunlop Rubber 

English China Clays 

Glaxo Laboratories 
Goodlass Wall & Lead 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
International Paints 


Ranks Lancashire Cotton 
Reckitt & Colman Laporte Industries 
Unilever Metal Box 


United Biscuits 

United Dairies 

United Drapery Stores 
Woolworth (F. W.) 


Smith & Nephew Ass'd Co. 
Turner & Newall 

United Glass Bottle 

West Riding Worsted 


Vaux & Associated Breweries British South Africa Co. 


Chemicals & Miscellaneous North Broken Hill 


Smith (S.) and Sons 
South Durham Steel & Iron 
Tube Investments 


Paper and Publishing 
Beaverbrook Newspapers 
Bowater Paper Corporation 


Daily Mirror Newspapers Vickers - 
Robinson (E. S. & A.) Westinghouse Brake & Signal 
Shipping 


British Petroleum Furness Withy 


London & Overseas Freighters 
P. & O. Steam Navigation 


Canadian and American 
Asbestos Corporation 
American Tel. & Tel. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
British Columbia Power 
Building Products 

Canadian Breweries 


‘anadian Eagle Oil 
Central Mining 


Rhodesian Anglo-American 
“Shell” Transport & Trading 
Tanganyika Concessions 
Union Corporation 


Steel and Engineering Canadian Pacific Railway 
Associated Electrical Indus- Chase Manhattan Bank 
tries Columbia Gas System 


Babcock & Wilcox 

Birmid Industries 

British Motor Corporation 
Broken Hill Proprietary 
Chloride Electrical Storage 
Davy & United Engineering 
Dorman Long 

Doxford (William) & Sons 
English Electric 

Herbert (Alfred) 
International Combustion 
Leyland Motors 

Mather & Platt 
Richardsons Westgarth 
Rolls-Royce 


Consumers’ Gas of Toronto 

Equitable Gas 

Firstamerica Corporation 

General Telephone Corpora- 
tion 

H. J. Heinz 

International Nickel 

International Utilities 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Public Service Electric & Gas 

Sinclair Oil Corporation 

Socony Mobil Oil 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) 

Union Gas Co. of Canada 

F. W. Woolworth (U.S.A) 


QQ 





SAVINGS PLAN The Managers propose to introduce a 
Savings Plan to be run in conjunction with the Fund. 
By means of this Savings Plan it will be possible for 
investors and small savers to take an interest in the Fund 
by making regular monthly payments. These regular 
payments will be accumulated in the Plan member’s 
account and every time the cash balance is enough to buy 
ten Units these will be bought and held for him. The 
minimum payment that can be accepted will be at the rate 


of 10/- per week. Above this minimum there will be no 
limit to the amount that can be invested in this way. 

No additional charge will be made by the Managers 
for administering the Savings Plan. 

A booklet describing the Savings Plan will in due course 
be available on application to the Managers or the 
Trustees or to the Bankers and their branches. It is 
expected that the Savings Plan will start operating shortly 
and its inception will be announced in the Press. 











BLOCK LETTERS 


How to Buy Units 


Fill in the Application Form below 


and send it, to arrive not later than 


3 p.m. on 4th February, 1959, to 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 
New Issue Department P.O. Box No. 71, 22, Old Broad St., 
London, E.C.2 (or any Branch of that Bank), or to 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4, together with a remittance in favour of the appropriate Bank. 
Units may only be bought in multiples of 10, with a minimum of 40. 





APPLICATION FORM 


To: SHIELD FUND MANAGERS LTD. 
I hereby apply for 


| SP. 


Units, or such lesser number as may be allotted to me, of Shield Unit Fund at a 


price of 10s. per Unit, upon the terms of the prospectus dated 30th January, 1959, and of the Trust Deed and I 
authorise you to place my name on the register accordingly. (Applications must be for multiples of 10 Units, with 


a minimum of 40 Units.) 


* I declare that I am not resident outside the Scheduled Territories and that I am not acquiring the above mentioned 
units as the nominee of any person(s) resident outside these Territories. 


I enclose the sum of £ 


SIGNATURE 


/ 


SURNAME 


) CHRISTIAN NAMES (in full) 


ADDRESS 





being payment in full. 


1959 





Application Forms for joint holdings will be issued on request. 


* If you are unable to make this declaration, the form must be lodged through a Bank, Stockbroker, Solicitor, or other Authorised 

Depositary. ‘Authorised Depositary” and “Scheduled Territories” are defined in Bank of England Notice E.C. Securities 8, as amended. 

Authorised Depositaries are informed that permission has been given by the Bank of England for subscriptions to be made on 
behalf of non-residents, payment being effected in External Sterling or Blocked Sterling (Security Sterling) 


LONI NAA] 


RE ’']NN 
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(Continued from page 151) 

Though most of the trusts work on a basis of 
putting their funds in a hundred or more securities 
—a subject | shall return to later—the same old 
names turn up yet again and again. In fact, any 
one of the many portfolio advisers employed by 
stockbrokers who is worth his salt should be able 
to guess seven out of ten of the securities chosen 
with such consummate care by the investment 
bigwigs of the City. In other words, this new 
money has been going into a relatively small num- 
ber of securities and this has already resulted in 
some disproportionate prices in certain well- 
trodden sections of the market. 

It is this catholicity of unit trusts’ choice which 
I feel deprives them of some of their interest and 
Opportunities for dynamism. The trust-managers’ 
aim is to beat the index—the Financial Times 
index of thirty industrial share prices is the most 
used for this purpose. To that end the managers 
ram into the muzzles of their shotguns all the 
odds and ends they know and almost inevitably 
destroy their chances of bringing down the really 
big game. How many trusts have in their port- 
folios even now the really high flyers in the last 
ten years—Great Universal Stores, Land Securi- 
ties, Hawker Siddeley and so on? Perhaps the 
managers’ responsibilities weigh too heavily, but 
these are merely added to by needlessly multiply- 
ing the number of shares that the trust holds. 

Of course a smaller list would require much 
closer supervision, but that would be obviously 
easier, and if investment advisers really have a 
grip on their jobs, they should be able to do very 
much better than the limping Financial Times 
index which suffers from having to carry quite 
obvious non-starters in any bull market. One of 





the crippling restrictions of the old fixed trusts 
was that the list of shares had to be chosen to 
stand up to twenty-five years. Most investment 
experts, if they are really honest, are content if 
they guess correctly what will happen in the next 
six months. The monumental failure of the 
Economic Surveys to forecast correctly even for 
one year ahead—with all the facilities of White- 
hall—shows what a difficult task the City faces in 
investing. It seems from the few alterations in the 
lists Of investments which unit trusts publish that 
the necessity for change is not yet fully appre- 
ciated 

All of which leads me—somewhat circuitously 

to the task of this article: to show how to pick 
a unit trust. | would not dare to suggest a trust to 
suit all tastes. There is not one. It might almost be 
like picking someone’s suit for them. Everyone 
has his or her own idea about what they want to 
buy. There are, however, some useful thoughts 
which I can put forward. 

For the reasons I have just put forward, the 
trusts with the smaller number of investments 
have a better chance of improving on the market 
average. And while on that point, any worth- 
while unit trust has its answer to the really per- 
tinent question—how has it done compared with 
the market average during its life, particularly 
during the past six years? Or course, a new trust 
like British Shareholders Trust has no record yet, 
but it has lined up an impressive team of invest- 
ment counsellors, who, | am happy to see, have 
settled so far for a mere sixty shares (most trusts, 
remember, bank on over a hundred), even though 
some £5 million has poured in as a result of the 
largest and most successful unit trust offer ever 
made in this country. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 


The list of investments of each trust is worth 
looking at, even if the prospective investor has 
little market expertise. There will be a surprising 
number of companies you know from daily shop- 
ping or personal experience. You have your own 
ideas of them. Analyse those ideas and if you 
don't like some of the names—maybe because 
you don’t like their products, service or reputation 

the remedy is simple. Do not buy that trust. If 
there are enough people sharing your views these 
companies will not prosper anyway. 

The management is identified as good or in- 
different by its choice of investments and there- 
fore the growth in the value of the units. The 
nature of the risk is evident by the yield. The 
higher the yield, the more the risk. High-yielding 
rubber, tin and dying gold mines are not every- 
one’s choice, even if income is important. Some 
of the very low-yielding trusts have been very 
good performers from the point of view of capital. 
I am a philistine, perhaps, but I am not enam- 
oured of trusts who buy investment trust shares. 
It savours too much of taking in one another’s 
washing and leaving the job of investing to some- 
one else. I cannot see the ultimate benefit. Of 
course that would have cut out one of the best 
unit trusts since the war, but it is a risk I am 
prepared to take. Anyway, now that the invest- 
ment trusts of the City (which control £750 mil- 
lion worth of shares) are convinced that in this 
age of bidders there is little advantage in paying 
smail dividends and have amended their dividend 
policy accordingly, | do not expect investment 
trust shares to go on beating the market averages 
by such handsome margins. 

There is also the most important question of 
timing. Is it necessarily right at this juncture— 
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A STAKE IN 70 OF THE 
BIGGEST INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 
IN BRITAIN— 

AND A SHARE IN THEIR PROSPERITY 





A RECORD! 


OVER 10,000,000 B.S.T. UNITS 


HAVE BEEN SOLD SINCE 28th NOVEMBER, 1958 


Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the Borrowing (Control and 
Guarantees) Act, 1946; it must be distinctly understood that in giving this consent the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the financial 
soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. 


BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


PURPOSE OF THE TRUST. One of the most effective methods 
of making savings grow and at the same time endeavouring to 
insure against the effects of inflation is to make a long-term invest- 
ment in the ordinary shares of selected leading British industrial 
companies. B.S.T. units represent a stake in the leading companies 
in Great Britain on whose success the future of this country to a 
very large extent depends. An investment in British Shareholders 
Trust is an investment in industrial Britain at its best. B.S.T. is a 
unit trust authorised by the Board of Trade and constituted by a 
rrust Deed. The Investments will be chosen by the Managers, in consulta- 
tion with the Invesiment Council consisting of men of high standing and 
of great experience in financial affairs. The life of the Trust is for a period 
of 25 years, but this can be curtailed or extended in certain circumstances. 


=~00 


SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS. —The funds of the Trust are invested 
initially in British Government Securities and in ordinary shares of some 
seventy of the leading British industrial companies. 

Power is given by the Trust Deed to invest in a maximum of 125 invest- 
ments; these are the authorised list and will be mainly in ordinary shares 
quoted on a recognised Stock Exchange; but Trustee Investments, deben- 
tures and preference shares are not excluded. 


INCOME.—In respect of his holding a unit holder will receive from 
the Trustees a half-yearly distribution of income (less income tax). The 
first distribution will be paid on 2Ist June. 1959. If a unit holder does 
not pay income tax at the full rate he may obtain an appropriate repay- 
ment of tax. 


QUOTATION OF UNITS.—Daily prices are quoted by the Managers 
and published in the Press. These prices are based on the current value of 
the investments of the Trust and include buying expenses and the amount 
payable to the Managers on the issue of units; this amount is made up of 
an initial charge of 2 per cent. and a commission charge of 14 per cent., 
to meet management expenses and commission to agents, and a rounding- 
up adjustment, in accordance with the terms of the Trust Deed. 

Units will be sold to you at the price ruling at the time your application 
is received, calculated as described above. 


HALF-YEARLY MANAGEMENT CHARGE. Every half year the 
Managers are entitled to deduct from the Trust's income 4 per cent. of the 
value of the investments of the Trust to pay the expenses of administration. 


rFRUST DEED.—A copy of the Trust Deed may be inspected at the 
Manager’s Office. 


Dated 28 January 1959, 





How to Buy Units 


Fill in the Application Form below and send it to the Managers who will 
acknowledge your application, reserve the units and tell you the amount 
you have to pay. The price on 28 January 1959 was 10s. 54d. giving a gross 
yield of £4 per cent., after deducting the half-yearly management charge. 

Units may only be bought in multiples of 10. 





APPLICATION FORM 


To: PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED, 
34, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

_I/We hereby apply for ‘units of British Shareholders 
Trust at the price ruling at the time application is received and upon the 
Terms of the Trust Deed. Units may only be bought in multiples of 10. 
__ *I/We declare that I am/we are not resident outside the Scheduled 
Ferritories and that | am/we are not acquiring the above mentioned units 
as the nominee(s) of any person(s) resident outside those Territories. 


PN orcs sas gusaeeiarsesmesudas 1959, 
PEE. a5 o:'p guint pith oa Skee eEn eek mean teeeenaes 
ST ie a el ns 
Please state Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 
Block } 
Letters . CHRISTIAN NAMES (in full) ...........000c0eeeees = 
sonucillt * «PRL sn ee 
Seine ibe aideacnaes bie ae annie are ae aes eae as 
EE hice k Cds codevinsasesasnteuthowauventarsene 
TUTTI Ts a ee 
Please state Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 
Block ; 
Letters < CHRISTIAN NAMES (in full) ‘K<uenknenawedee 
Please | ADDRESS a iuinhetaitandte etd dntea chin teaincdadad tad 








*1f you are unable to make this declaration it should be deleted 
and the application lodged through an Authorised Depositary. 
(NOTE: Authorised Depositaries include Banks, Stockbrokers, 
and Solicitors in the United Kingdom. The terms ‘Authorised 
Depositary,’ ‘Scheduled Territories’ and ‘Nominees’ are defined 








in the Bank of England’s Notice E.C. Securities 8, as amended.) 








BUYING UNITS BY INSTALMENTS 
The Managers have made arrangements with United Dominions Trust 
Limited for units to be paid for by instalments; for particulars of these 
arrangements please write to the Managers. 


Managers: PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED, 34, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Trustees: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 


If you require advice on these particulars, consult a Bank Manager, Stockbroker, Accountant or Solicitor. 
Descriptive pamphlets with Application Forms are available at all branches of The Midland Bank Limited. 
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when share prices have advanced by almost 50 per 
cent. in a year—to commit the whole of one’s 
savings to equities? My own feeling is that it 
would be wisest to invest gradually over the next 
few months rather than plunge now. The thrift 
schemes run by most of the large trusts have the 
happy result that they inevitably result in an 
average price which does not look too high if 
markets fall and which looks very satisfactory 
when the peak of the boom is reached. 

With those few words the intending investor 
has enough to work on. Remember: not all unit 
trusts beat the market averages. And the growth 


The New Set-Up 


By J. W. W. 


EFoRe making any sort of investment, it is 
| 3 eee sensible to find out something about 
the organisation and prospects of the industry 
to which you intend to commit your money. And 
having satisfied yourself that the outlook for 
that industry is good, it is even more important 
to select a company for your investment which, 
while being efficiently and conservatively 
managed, yet shows signs of achieving better 
than average growth and earning power. 

As regards hire-purchase, there can be little 
doubt that the general outlook is excellent. 
However hackneyed the expression may have 
become, the ‘post-war social revolution’ is an 
established and irreversible fact; and the 
prosperity which it has conferred on those who 
used to be called working and lower middle class 
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“Secure Saving Through 
Industrial Bank Deposits” 


Tuis is the title of our latest booklet which has 
been favourably commented upon by the 
Financial Press. It seeks to show clearly the 
characteristics of an Industrial Banking House 
as distinct from any other type of financial 
institution. It also explains in some detail our 
methods of operation and the nature of our 
business. 

Quite frankly a primary aim of this booklet 
is to secure fresh deposits—and if you are 
interested in placing from £500 to £15,000 at 
74% interest per annum, your enquiry will be 
doubly welcome. The company is expanding 
rapidly, and has an increasing volume of 
business available. We are, however, perfectly 
happy to send you a copy of this booklet even 
though you may not be in a position to place a 
deposit, because we feel it is important that the 
public should have a clear idea of the function 
and place of Industrial Banking in our 
economy. 

Just ask for “Secure Saving” booklet No. 
CR9, and a copy of our latest balance sheet. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


1 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1 
Member of the Industrial Bankers Association 


of the unit trust movement could be of major 
political importance, spreading knowledge of the 
working of our capitalist economy and removing 
much of the ignorance and mistrust which has 
been evident for too long. The Government has 
awakened to the point and unit trusts are about 
to receive more favoured treatment. The Govern- 
ment’s task would be much easier if only the trusts 
would organise themselves—like the building 
societies—and standardise their procedures. Then 
there should be little to upset the new-found 
popularity of this highly important, rewarding 
and exciting investment medium. 


in Hire-Purchase 
HUNTRODS 


people will lead to an ever-increasing use of 
consumer credit. And the shift towards a greater 
measure of income equality is not the only 
factor stimulating the growth of hire-purchase. 
This method of finance is becoming increasingly 
popular among small- to medium-sized trading 
concerns, because it enables them to acquire 
equipment without tying up precious capital. 
The user of hire-purchase credit also enjoys the 
knowledge that, provided he keeps up his instal- 


ments, he cannot be embarrassed by an 
unexpected withdrawal of the credit he has 
obtained. 


But actions speak louder than words, and if 
there was ever any doubt of the inherent 
strength of the hire-purchase movement, it must 
surely have been dispelled by the newly forged 
links between the banks and some of the leading 
finance houses. Although the banks have 
delivered themselves of various statements and 
explanations with the apparent intention of 
creating the impression that nothing abnormal 
has happened, their sudden move into hire- 
purchase has been unprecedented in kind and 
in scope. We will not consider here whether the 
banks’ action is likely in the long run to prove 
beneficial to the economy. It is enough to bear 
in mind that they have been heavily impressed 
by the potential growth of hire-purchase, and 
their experiences during the credit squeeze 
could have caused them to wonder what eventual 
impact such growth might make on themselves. 


But the invester who is convinced that hire- 
purchase has a bright future must also recognise 
that the structure of the industry is changing 
rapidly. Broadly speaking, a process of con- 
centration and amalgamation is now going on 
which the banking incursion into hire-purchase 
can only hasten. Indeed, the Chairman of 
Barclays Bank has already said that ‘the future 
of the smaller, uncommitted hire-purchase 
companies would appear in many cases to lie 
in amalgamation with their larger rivals.’ He has 
also, and with reason, said that ‘their situation 
is in fact not dissimilar to that of many private 
banks at the turn of the present century.’ Yet 
while one cannot but give general assent to the 
views of this eminent banker, it is fair to point 
out that the crystallisation of the structure of 
hire-purchase finance is still in its early stages. 
It is indeed possible that the comparison with 
the banking structure of some sixty years ago 
would have held greater validity if antedated to 
the Sixties and Seventies of the last century. 
Nevertheless, timing apart, there can be no 
quarrel with the general contention. 


In the long run, we shall undoubtedly see hire- 
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purchase finance dominated by a comparatively 
small number of very large companies. Mean- 
while, as the process of conceatration gathers 
speed, it should not be overlooked that there is 
a wide variety of powerful institutions other 
than banks, with which some of the remaining 
independent companies will undoubtedly form 
links. Some have, in fact, already done so. 

A deadly war is already waging among finance 
houses, each anxious to secure and hold the 
largest possible share of a market whose national 
growth has not been sufficiently fast to absorb 
all the money at present available. Moreover, 
mere availability of funds is not enough to 
ensure any company success. The ability to 
attract business is equally, if not more important. 
Lacking the necessary drive or know-how, quite 
a number of finance houses are today accepting 
business on terms which they are likely bitterly 
to regret in twelve or eighteen months’ time. By 
contrast, other companies whose management 
skill is beyond question, and whose financial 
strength is very substantial, may be taking 
calculated risks, In their case the pay-off could 
come through the elimination of companies less 
experienced or with smaller resources. It is 
probable that, even now, some of the smaller 
companies must choose either to do business on 
terms which are uneconomic, or even dangerous 
at their scale of operations, or to face the un- 
pleasant alternative of not being able to employ 
their funds. 

So far we have only touched on competition 
between finance houses. What of competition 
between finance houses and banks? Here the 
main interest centres on ‘personal loans,’ and 
much speculation has gone on as to why the 
banks first committed large sums to_hire- 
purchase companies, and almost forthwith 
devised an instrument which might harm them. 











INVEST NOW IN 


FINCHLEY CORPORATION 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 
1o 2-5 YEARS 
2% 
Details: 
Borough Treasurer, 


BREAK CLAUSE IF 
REQUIRED 
King Edward Hall, London, N.3 





INVEST SAFELY WITH 
WILLESDEN CORPORATION 


i % FOR 2, 3, 4 OR 5 YEARS 
O72” 


NO EXPENSES 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 
Details from: BOROUGH TREASURER 
TOWN HALL, LONDON, N.W.6 


— 








ILFORD CORPORATION MORTGAGES 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES 
INTEREST paid on loans for full period 
of investment for 2, 3, 4 or 
5 years, and thereafter on 6 
1o months’ notice. Earlier re- 

2 © payment if desired after 

first year. No Issue Expen- 

ses. Minimum loan £100. 

Apply Borough Treasurer 
(SE) TOWN HALL, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
Tel. ILFord 3020 
THE POPULATION OF ILFORD IS 
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Consent of the Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance with the Order made under Section I of the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) 
Act, 1946; it must be distinctly understood that in giving this consent the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the financial soundness of any 
schemes or for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
FLEXIBLE TRUST 


SECOND PORTFOLIO 


One of the Allied Group of Unit Trusts 
backed by 25 years of management experience 


The Managers offer units for sale at the price ruling when applications are received. 
On 27th January, 1959, the offered price was 15/0$d. net per unit and the commencing gross yield, 
calculated in accordance with Board of Trace requirements, 


£6 Os. Od.% 


SOUND INVESTMENT 
Experience has shown that there are few better investments than ordinary shares in soundly managed and progressive companies in British 
Industry at home and overseas. Expert selection and supervision of the investments combined with a wide spread of interest is, of course, 


essential. 


_. The Second Portfolio of the British Industries Flexible Trusts, a Unit Trust authorised by the Board of Trade, provides this wide spread 
of interest and a good income return. The record of the Trust shows that the Managers, who have been responsible for the management of 
Unit Trusts for the past 25 years, have successfully combined growth of capital with a better than average yield. 


RECORD 


The initial offered price when the Trust was formed in 1942 was equivalent to 7s. 63d. per unit as compared with 15/04d. on 27th January, 1959, 
For every £100 invested at the initial price unitholders have received gross distributions of income amounting to £135 18s, Sd. (showing an 
average gross return of £8 9s, 11d. per annum) while the distributions in 1958 were equivalent to a gross return of £11 19s. Od. on the original 


outlay. 


INVESTMENTS 
As at 27th January, 1959, the Trust Fund consisted of holdings in the following 118 companies. Unless otherwise stated the holding was in 


ordinary shares or stock. 


Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust 
Amalgamated Packaging Industries 
Ansells Brewery 

Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields 
Associated British Maltsters 
Associated Electrical Industries 


Distillers 

Dorman Long 

East Geduld Mines 
Elliott-Automation 
English Sewing Cotton 

I Engineering 

bine Spinners & Doublers 
James Finlay 

Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Wm. France. Fenwick 
Furness Withy 

aN 


Bairns-Wear 
Bass. Ratcliff & Gretton 
Beralt Tin & Wolfram 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining 
Bristol Brewery, Georges 
British Cotton & Wool Dyers’ Assoc Gamage 
British Plaster Board Grayson Rollo & Clover Docks 
British South Africa Co Harland & Wolff 
British Xylonite 4. & S. Henry 
John Brown & Co Higsons Brewery 
Matthew Brown & Co N. Hingley & Sons 
ee AP Home & Colonial Stores 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corpn peed Suleied & Land Development 
ammell Laird cecteedhen tM mtrtaap 9 : 
mpcrial Tobacco Co. (of G.B. & 1.) 
Imperial Typewriter 
Incledon & Lamberts 
Ind Coope 
Indo China Steam Navigation Dfd. Ord 


( 
Canadian Eagle Oil 

Chartered Bank 

Cinzano 

Consolidated African Selection Trust 
Consolidated Tin Smelters . 
Coventry Gauge & Too International Paints 

Crittall Manufacturing Inveresk Paper 

Cunard Steam Ship R. FE. Jones 

Davy & United Engincering Lancashire Cotton Corporation 


Lancashire United Transport 
Laurence Scott 


Rhodesian Selection Trust 


Electromotors Roan Antelope Copper Mines 


Liner Holdings Rover Co 


London Brick 

Low & Bonar 

Luipaards Vlei Estate & Gold Mining 
Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea & Rubber 
William Mallinson & Sons 
Manchester Ship Canal 

Manganese Bronze & Brass 

ne et ag + Marine Comm 

Mathe tat 

 peereele. 4 7 Stec! Co. of Wales 
Midland Bank 

Mirrlees Watson 

Moss Gear 

Mountstuart Dry Docks Dfd. Ord 
Natal Navigation Collieries and Estate 
New Broken Hill Consolidated 
Nigerian Electricity Supply Corpn 
Panawatte Tea & Rubber Estates 
Parkinson Cowan 

Pataling Rubber Estates 


Phceenix Assurance 

Powell Duffryn 

Reed & Smith 

Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Rhodesian Anglo American 


Royal Mail Lines 

Sanderson Bros. & Newbould 

Sena Sugar Estates 

Johr Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton 
Sheffield Steel Products 

H. & G. Simonds 

South African Breweries 

South Durham Steel & Iron 
Standard Bank of South Africa 


Hugh Stevenson & Sons 

Stewarts & Lloyds 

Sunday Pictorial Newspapers 

Swan Hunter & Wigham Richardson 
John I. Thorn ycroft 

Transvaal & Delagoa Bay Investment 
Twyfords 

United Planters’ Co. of Ceylon 
United Sua Betong Rubber Estates 
Venterspost Gold Mining 

Vickers 

Wagon Repairs 

Whitchead Iron & Steel 

Wiggins Teape 

Jas. Williamson & Son 

Wilson & Walker Breweries 
Winterbottom Book Cloth 


iver Hydro-Electric Power 


Subject to the provisions of the Trust Deed and to. the approval of the Trustees the Managers are authorised to make changes in the investments held in the Trust. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


FHE TRUST was formed in 1942 (by conversion from the British 
Industries Fixed Trust Second Portfolio, constituted in 1934) and has 
recently been extended until 1973, unless terminated earlier or further 
extended by a meeting of unitholders. Copies of thé Trust Deed and 
Supplemental Deeds may be inspected at the office of the Managers. 
Power is given in certain circumstances, with the consent of the Trustees, 
to alter the provisions of the Trust Deed by Supplemental Deed. 
INCOME AND CHARGES.— Income is distributed by the Trustees half- 
yearly on 30th June and 31st December, a half-yearly charge of 4 per cent. 
of the value of the Trust Fund, to cover the remuneration and expenses 
of the Trustees and Managers, being deducted from net income. An 
initial service charge not exceeding 3 per cent. and a small rounding up 
adjustment is included in the sale price of units. 

PRICE QUOTATIONS.—The buying and selling prices of units are 
supplied to the Press each day. The Managers undertake to repurchase 
from unitholders any units they may wish to realise at a price which 
shall not be less than the bid price calculated in accordance with Board 
of Trade requirements. 


MANAGERS : , 
ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LIMITED 
7 & 8, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 
TRUSTEES : 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company Limited 
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APPLICATION FORM 
lo buy units complete and post this application form to the Managers. 
Do not include money with your application. 
To ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LIMITED, 
7&8, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


Se eee 5 ee 


I/We hereby apply for............. vatick en cute units (the 
number may not be less than 50 and must be for a multiple of 
10) in the British Industries Flexible Trust Second Portfolio 
at the price ruling when this application is received, I/We 
undertake to pay the amount due in respect of this application 
upon receipt of your notification of allotment. 


So osicecanpeiniouneninavinniaitiniopiies veincensveieninidnlinseity 
SURNAME 


BLOCK 
LETTERS 
PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


Additional application forms may be obtained through your Bank, Stockbroker, 
firm of Solicitors or firm of Accountants $.30/1 
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Most of the comment has, however, missed the 
main point, which is that all forms of credit are 
complementary, and only marginally competi- 
tive. It should be obvious that if A gets a 
personal Joan of £500 from a bank to buy a car, 
instead of getting it on hire-purchase, the money 
goes into circulation and brings prosperity 
which creates more hire-purchase elsewhere. 
Furthermore, cash obtained from banks often 
provides the deposit for one or more hire- 
purchase transactions. Most significant of all, 
the Chairman of Barclays Bank has also told us 
how, when reaching an agreement with United 
Dominions Trust as to the association between 
the two companies, it was found that the bank’s 
then intention to introduce a system of personal 
joans ‘would not be likely to provoke a conflict 
of interest between us.’ 

We may rest assured that bank competition is 
unlikely to do serious harm to the finance 
houses. Much more dangerous to any finance 
house is the competition of its rivals, and the 
situation in this field is exacerbated by a severe 
shortage of ‘skilled management. As we have 
said, however, there are excellent grounds for 
predicting a bright future. The investor, be he 
shareholder or depositor, should therefore con- 
centrate his attention on seeing that he commits 
his money only to companies which are well 
established, well managed, and which have a 
good record of growth. Above all, with Bank rate 
at 4 per cent., and in the knowledge that com- 
petition is now intense, every investor should 
beware of companies offering very high rates of 
interest. 

To some extent, the difficult problem of 
deciding on a suitable company in which to 
place your money is made easier by the existence 





of the Finance Houses Association and the 
Industrial Bankers Association. The Finance 
Houses Association includes nearly all the very 
large and old-established companies, and most 
of them are now linked up with the banks. Here 
your money will be absolutely safe, though the 
rate of interest offered may be less than you 
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would like to see. The Industrial Bankers 
Association includes smaller to medium-sized 
companies, and in this case you enjoy the pro- 
tection of a strictly enforced code of rules 
designed to safeguard investors. But wherever 
you invest, see you get a balance sheet, and show 
it to your accountant or banker. 


Year of Opportunity for Building Societies 


By 


: AN anybody remember when the times were 
er hard and money not scarce?’ Emerson 
may not have been addressing an audience 
interested in building societies when he uttered 
these words, although, at first sight, they may 
be thought to reflect the circumstances under 
which building societies have been working in 
recent years, Times have not been easy. Indeed, 
why should they have been? The country has 
been passing through a difficult period: we have 
had recurring financial crises and building 
societies, with their twofold purpose of 
encouraging thrift and making loans available 
for people desirous of owning their own homes, 
mirror the economic and monetary conditions 
prevailing. 

Nevertheless in the twelve post-war years up 
to the end of 1957 the net savings which people 
entrusted to building societies increased by 
£1,500 million and today societies have on their 
books four million investors with an average 
holding of about £560. It is the savings of these 
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four millions that are enabling more than two 
million people in this country to purchase the 
houses in which they live. 

The figures for 1958 are not yet available 
although when they become known it may well 
be that the year has proved more satisfactory 
than at one time appeared likely. For the first 
quarter of the year, societies were faced with 
a 7 per cent. Bank rate which meant that several 
competing forms of investment were more 
attractive to potential investors. When Bank 
rate was increased to 7 per cent. in September, 
1957, most building societies maintained their 
lending rate at 6 per cent. and their share rate 
at 34 per cent. Industrial bankers, whose rates 
vary fairly closely with Bank rate, were offering 
8 per cent. and 84 per cent., local authority 
mortgages were available at 74 per cent. up to 
seven or ten years with temporary money at 
seven days’ notice about 7 per cent. and joint 
stock bank deposits at 5 per cent. Small wonder 
that building societies had great difficulty, not 
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money where 


it’s safe and profitable..... 


1% 


INTEREST ON YOUR 
SAVINGS WITH INCOME 
TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


£40, 000, 000 


ASSETS TO BACK YOUR SAVINGS 


DAILY INTEREST WITH NO CHARGES WHEN YOU 
WITHDRAW YOUR MONEY 
NO FEES — NO FUSS — PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 


For safe and profitable saving consult 


LEEK and MOORLANDs 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
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Saved enough for the 


\s deposit? If not, start NOW 
, | 

x ae with Hastings and Thanet. 
FgZLn 


Call or write for a FREE copy of 


“Profitable Investment’’. (No obligation.) 


Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








Member of the Building Societies Association 


99, BAKER STREET, LONDON W.I 
Welbeck 0028 


Assets £28,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout the country 









Toys today 
but what tomorrow ? 


Save NOW and get 


«.. tomorrow comes very quickly when 4 fe) 
it’s in terms of children growing up, = 

start NOW, and lay the foundation of y ] 
financial security for yourself and your re) 


family by opening an account with 
Chelsea and watch your savings grow. 


PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


for your savings 
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“Put your Savings in I-T-U” 
he said 


“T am looking for a simple investment,” I began, 
“something which is easily convertible into cash, 
with reasonable yield at minimum risk and which 
stands a good chance of capital appreciation. I’m 
afraid it’s rather a tall order.” 

““By no means,” said my financial adviser. “Put 
your money in I-T-U—that’s your answer.” 

“J-T-U?” I asked. 

**. , . stands for Investment-Trust-Units. Each 
Unit represents a small part of a large portfolio of 
investments which in their turn are spread over a wide 
range of industrial and commercial undertakings— 
much wealth wrapped up in many relatively small 
packets.” 

“That sounds the sort of thing I’m after,” I 
said. “Please tell me more.” 

“Well, just listen to I-T-U’s record.” My adviser 
spread out a folder on his desk. “An investor who 
bought I-T-U ten years ago obtained a commencing 
gross yield of about 4} per cent. For the last twelve 
months his gross income was over 154 per cent. How 
does that strike you?”’ 

“Excellent !” 

‘And what’s more,” he continued, “every {100 
invested I0 years ago is now worth about £381 in cash. 
Marketable? Yes. Units may be freely bought or 
sold at the quoted prices. That suit you?” 

“Perfectly,” I replied. “It’s just what I’m 
looking for.” 

My financial adviser handed me the folder. ‘Then 
you'll find some profitable reading in this,” he said. 

I did indeed! And you can do the same 
by posting the coupon below. 
TO THE MANAGERS 
‘Bank-Insurance’ Group of Unit Trusts 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3, or 
5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


Please send me without obligation further details of 
Investment-Trust-Units. 


al 
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PLEASE ADDRESS 


SP.1/59 


i Offer Price 28th Jan. 13/- Commencing gross yield £3 10s. 11d.°/, 


THE LARGEST GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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only in attracting new investments, but in 
holding the investors’ accounts they already had. 
It speaks well for the confidence shown by the 
public that in this difficult first quarter of 1958 
the net inflow of shares and deposits to societies 
was about £16 million. During the remainder of 
1958, when there were subsequent reductions 
in Bank rate down to 4 per cent. and a corre- 
sponding lowering of interest rates on those 
forms of investment which are closely linked 
with Bank rate, shares in building societies 
proved more attractive, and many societies 
found in the closing months of the year a very 
welcome accretion to their funds in spite of the 
fact that the National Savings Movement has 
continued to offer very attractive rates on 
Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds, 

What are the portents for 1959? The building 
societies are looking forward to this year with 
the greatest confidence. This confidence is 
gained not only from the experience of past 
years and the sure knowledge that the service 
and stability offered by societies has attracted to 
them over four million investors, but by the well- 
founded hope that during 1959 the necessary 
legislation will be passed whereby societies with 
assets in excess of half a million pounds and 
possessing certain proportions of reserves and 
liquid funds will be able to apply to the 
Registrar of Building Societies for their deposits 
to rank as trustee securities, This acknowledg- 
ment by the Government of the soundness and 
security of deposits with building societies is 
long overdue and is eagerly awaited. It is the 
fervent hope of many boards of directors and 
executives that the achievement of trustee status 





will prove a red-letter day in the movement's 
history. It opens up another potential source of 
investment income, and trustees of personal 
estates and also of institutional or organisational 
funds will be attracted, no doubt, by the rate of 
interest offered by societies combined with the 
absence of depreciation and the ease with which 
the money can be withdrawn. 

The Bill provides that after a society has 
applied for and obtained trustee status for its 
deposits, it can, if it so desires, enter into an 
agreement with the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government to borrow money from the 
Exchequer to finance mortgages on private 
houses built before January 1, 1919, where the 
valuation is £2,500 or less. These loans will be 
made by the Government at 4 per cent. less 
than the ruling rate for mortgages recommended 
by the Building Societies Association. At present 
this rate is 6 per cent. and therefore the 
Exchequer would charge 5} per cent. The loans 
will be for twenty years and will be repayable by 
the societies half-yearly on an annuity basis. 


- Variations from time to time in the rate recom- 


mended by the Association will be reflected. in 
the rate charged by the Government and the 
total amount to be lent by the Exchequer to any 
one Society will not exceed 20 per cent, of the 
Society’s deposit and share capital. Estimates 
vary as to the amount which societies are lending 
on pre-1919 houses but it is probably between 
£40 million and £50 million a year. When the 
Bill becomes law, a large proportion of this sum 
should be available to finance mortgages on 
post-1919 houses although even then it seems 
doubtful whether building societies will be able 
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to satisfy completely the demand for mortgages, 
as those societies taking part in the Govern. 
ment’s scheme undertake to offer any credit- 
worthy applicant a 95 per cent. advance. on 
houses built between 1919 and 1940 provided the 
security is adequate and provided, also, the 
Society has funds available. This means that the 
additional £40 million or £50 million may be 
partly utilised in making bi; -er loans rather 
than more loans. 

For nearly 200 years building societies have 
pioneered the way in utilising the savings of the 
nation to house the nation. Throughout this long 
period the prime concern has been to hold the 
scales as evenly balanced as possible between 
investors on the one hand and borrowers on the 
other, and this will continue to be in the fore- 
front of the movement’s policy. The year 1959 
will undoubtedly be one of great opportunity 
and if history repeats itself, building societies 
will not prove slow in taking advantage of it. 

A share or deposit investment in a reputable 
building society will continue to be attractive to 
the small investor who will have the knowledge 
that there is no risk of depreciation, that his 
money will be available at par when he requires 
it, that he will have no liability for income tax 
on the interest and that whilst his savings are in 
the hands of the society, they are being utilised 
for the laudable purpose of helping someone to 
purchase his own home. 

Perhaps at the end of the year, societies will 
have such a surplus of funds that, were 
Emerson. able to put his rhetorical question to 
them, they would be able to answer in the 
affirmative. 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 
F.R.S.de Souza 


Edward Collins 
James Cameron 


Taper’s Vote 
Art in Oxford 


Clerihews Mrs. Rosa M. Chambers 
Derriére-garde Peter Heyworth 
John Gordon John Gordon, John Osborne 


The State and the Arts F. E. Isaac 
The Middle East Daphne E. Slee 
‘Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat’ D. J. Bentley 


Litter Professor J.G. Bullocke, Meredith Whittaker 





THE JOMO KENYATTA CASE 

Sir,As one of the junior counsel for the defence 
in the Kenyatta trial, might I be allowed to comment 
on the recent action of the Kenya Government? 
Their refusal to hold any inquiry into the serious 
allegations made by Rawson Macharia is to be 
greatly deplored. Rawson Macharia may be said to 
have been the principal prosecution witness in the 
whole case against Kenyatta. He gave evidence on 
what was known as ‘the First Incident,’ the allega- 
tion that Jomo Kenyatta had administered the Mau- 
Mau oath. This allegation, for which Macharia was 
the only witness, was challenged by ten witnesses 
for the defence, including a government-nominated 
Kikuyu chief and a minister of the African Pente- 
costal Church. The magistrate had ‘no hesitation 
whatever’ in believing Macharia. To quote his 
judgment: ‘The prosecution witness, Rawson 
Macharia, gave his evidence well and in my opinion 
truthfully and except on one minor point, which I 
do not regard as important, was not shaken under 
cross-examination. All the ten witnesses were evasive, 
and I am satisfied were not telling the truth. I there- 
fore find as a fact that Kenyatta was present at a 
ceremony of oath taking, that he administered the 
oath to which I have referred to two people and 
endeavoured to administer it to Rawson Macharia.’ 

Macharia has now sworn an affidavit that his evi- 
dence at the trial was entirely false, and that no such 
ceremony took place and that Kenyatta did not ad- 
minister any Mau-Mau oath. Whatever the reasons 
he now gives that prompted him to give false 
evidence at the trial, and without considering his 
other allegations, it is clear that he may not be a 
witness of much character and truth, and casts doubts 
upon the decision of the magistrate in the first 
instance. In that event the whole trial of Jomo Ken- 
yatta must be re-examined, as the finding that Ken- 
yatta administered the Mau-Mau oath must have 
influenced the magistrate in convicting Kenyatta of 
managing Mau-Mau. 

It is now being argued that if Macharia is now 
convicted of swearing a false affidavit, that will put 
an end to all doubt as to the correctness of Ken- 
yatta’s conviction. On the contrary, it will confirm 
that Macharia is not a truthful person and will throw 
considerable doubt on the finding of the magistrate 
on ‘the First Incident.’ The other allegations in his 
affidavit of the rehearsal by witnesses at Nyeri of 
the evidence they were to give at the trial, of the 
suborning of six other witnesses, and the alleged 
inducements in writing by the Attorney-General’s 
Department are sufficiently serious to warrant an 
independent judicial inquiry now taking place into 
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the whole affair. Arresting and bringing Macharia to 
trial is at the best a very inefficient method of vindi- 
cating the Government. He will not have the funds 
and the powers available to an independent tribunal; 
besides, not only must justice be done, it must seem 
to be done. To an ordinary African this may appear 
to be an attempt to punish and silence a witness 
who has come clean and confessed to giving false 
evidence. The refusal to hold an independent inquiry 
in such circumstances will certainly not add to the 
credit of the administration of British justice in such 
an African’s eyes. It is the fearless and impartial 
application of justice which is probably the most 
important legacy that Britain leaves in her colonies. 
Yours faithfully, 

F. R. S. DE SOUZA 
Advocate to the Supreme Court of Kenya 

27 Redston Road, N8 


TAPER’S VOTE 

Sir,—I hesitate to criticise Taper, knowing how many 
moths have been scorched by that flame, but | find 
the argument in his latest ‘Westminster Commentary’ 
so objectionable that I cannot let it pass without com- 
ment. If I may summarise that argument, he assumes 
first that the Labour Party are concerned about the 
reunification of Germany only because they think 
it is an issue at least potentially worth votes and that 
they are only interested in ‘such things as housing, 
education, agricultural policy, pensions and what-all’ 
for the same reason. He then argues that there are in 
fact no votes in these issues; that the majority of the 
electorate are not interested in any political issues 
and, if they were, would have no faith in the declared 
policies of either party on such issues and that their 
votes are given for other reasons, e.g. the party 
image; but that a minority (including himself and his 
friends) are interested in certain issues (of which a 
selection was given) not presented to the electorate 
by either party and that their votes will be given to 
any party which approaches these issues in an accept- 
able manner. | apologise for the length of this sum- 
mary, but I wished to state his argument as fully and 
fairly as possible. 

Now I am not concerned with his estimate of the 
relative vote-value of those issues which the political 
parties do present to the electorate and those which 
Taper prefers; though my own opinion is that a party 
which neglected, say, education and housing for, say, 
the iniquities of the Litter Bill and the horrors of 
modern architecture would lose far more votes than 
it gained—and would deserve to do so. But | do wish 
to dispute, first, his facile assumption that the politi- 
cal parties select issues for discussion solely on the 
ground that there are votes in them; and, secondly, 
his apparently serious and indeed vehement argument 
that the issues he selects are to be preferred (cither 
for their vote-value or their intrinsic importance, a 
point he did not make entirely clear) to those which 
the parties do present to the electorate. 

I consider that the reason why both parties are 
concerned about German reunification is that they 
regard it—and rightly—as a matter of great impor- 
tance on which no less than peace and war may de- 
pend. Housing, education and so on are also matters 
of importance with which the Government and the 
prospective government of the country might reason- 
ably be expected to concern themselves. Of course 
both parties will try to make their policies on such 
issues attractive to the electorate, on whose votes 
they depend. But a denial of all values except vote- 
value may appear clever and realistic, while in fact it 
merely proves that politicians have responsibilities 
and obligations of which political commentators can 
afford to be blissfully innocent. 

To turn now to Taper’s rejection of the issues 
currently debated in favour of his own less orthodox 
choice, | think that there are four possible explana- 
tions of his attitude. First, it may be that Taper is 
not interested in any of the issues he rejects and 
therefore assumes that nobody else can be interested 
in them or regard them as important. Secondly, he 
may admit their importance but judge them solely by 
their vote-value. Thirdly, Taper may claim that the 
issues he prefers are not less important than those he 
rejects and that on the contrary the Litter Bill-is 
more important than German reunification. Finally, 
Taper may admit the importance of the issues he 
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rejects but argue that they are too complex and 
intractable to bear consideration and that smaller 
issues are all that can be comprehended by himself 
and the electorate. In other words, his attitude is 
egotistic or cynical or perverse or defeatist; he can 
take his choice. There are in fact excellent reasons 
why the parties should not adopt the issues he recom- 
mends. For example, while I agree with his con- 
demnation of much modern architecture, good archi- 
tecture is surely one of the many things which cannot 
be achieved by legislation; or, again, if the Wolfenden 
Report was made a party issue, the consequences 
would, | predict, be deplorable and certainly not what 
Taper would desire; or, again, the parties may simply 
not agree with Taper. | am myself as much enraged 
by the idea of Taper’s friend indulging with impunity 
his puerile taste for dropping litter or dropping it 
through negligence, as that friend is by the idea of 
being fined for such indulgence or such negligence; 
towns are spoiled and the country is desecrated by 
litter and everybody must pay the wages of men 
employed to sweep it up—Taper’s friend, in my 
opinion, is getting off lightly at £5. 

Those who take a serious and informed interest in 
politics can only wish that those who take it upon 
themselves to tell politicians their business had a 
greater sense of responsibility and a truer sense of 
proportion to fit them for their task.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

EDWARD COLLINS 
Fieldhead, Bamford, Rochdale 


ART IN OXFORD 

Sir,—Mr. John Hale (‘Art in Oxford’) reveals that 
*Durer’s praying hands are no longer drawing-pinned 
beside one out of every three beds in the women’s 
colleges.’ For some of us non-Oxford chaps interested 
in such aspects of a liberal education, would he 
explain how he knows (a) that they once were, and 
(b) that they now aren’t?— Yours faithfully, 


JAMES CAMERON 
42 Tedworth Square, SW3 
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CLERIHEWS 

Sir,—D. R. Peddy, in his report on Competition 464, 
says there were the ‘customary few who did not know 
what a clerihew was.’ Neither does he! 

The three verses submitted by H. A. C. Evans 
are not clerihews. 

My dear old friend E. C. Bentley (who should 
know!) laid down the rule that a verse to be a 
clerihew must have the selected name at the end of 
the first line. The whole point was the skill required 
in rhyming awkward names. 

Once only, if my memory serves, he allowed a 
‘spot’ in his own compositions—that of ‘Petronius’ 
at the end of the second line, But never, never can 
the name be permitted in the second couplet. 

E. C. B. has been dead less than three years, and 
already the point of his wit and originality is lost. 

Yours faithtully, 

ROSA M. CHAMBERS 
University Women’s Club, 
2 Audley Square, South Audley Street, W1 


DERRIERE-GARDE 

Sir,—Mr. Bean’s letter paints a moving picture of 
London’s concert organisations gallantly struggling 
to perform contemporary music in the face of an 
avant-garde that does nothing but ask for compli- 
mentary tickets and a public that remains utterly 
indifferent. 

But does Mr. Bean suggest that public response 
to a piece or period of music should be accepted 
as an act of God? Of course a lot of contemporary 
music is at first difficult to follow. But I would 
suggest that there are reasons apart from this, and 
a plethora of alternative entertainment, for the 
present lack of response in London to new music. 

Here are three: 

(a) When an orchestra does decide to do a con- 
temporary work too many managements reveal them- 
selves as incapable of determining what is good and 
what is bad. London is by no means without con- 
temporary music. The trouble is that so much of it is 
piffling. The most remarkable example of this is the 
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Third Roereaa which ts not dependent on the 
public vig ets, but whose choice of contem- 


porary music can only be explained by the slogan 
of ‘Fair shares for all composers irrespective of 
merit.’ On second thoughts, that explanation is too 
charitable. 

(b) With two or three notable exceptions our con- 
ductors (and particularly our famous conductors who 
draw a public) appear to be unsympathetic to most 
new music that is not conservative in idiom; and 
when they do approach it, only too often it is to 
provide totally inadequate performances, 

(c) For thirty years or so the public has had it 
drilled into them in one form or another that, with 
limited exceptions like some Bartok, contemporary 
music is mainly bad; and that great composers like 
Schoenberg and Stravinsky are particularly bad. This 
may be beginning to change. But the effects of books 
like Lambert’s Music Ho !, the most brilliant misguide 
to twentieth-century music, live on. 

If 1 were constantly told that modern art was 
in the main valueless, if such exhibitions of it as 
occurred were often badly chosen and hung where 
they couldn’t be properly seen, I for one would be a 
constant absentee. Yet this is the position of much 
contemporary music in London (a position which the 
LPO is now somewhat tentatively trying to combat). 
No wonder there is such a poor audience for it, 

Conditions in London are especially difficult. But 
are London ears all that different to those elsewhere? 
Before talking about public indifference it might be 
worth examining what with determination and skill 
Ansermet has achieved in Geneva, Karl Amadeus 
Hartmann has achieved in Munich and John Pritchard 
is achieving not so many miles away from Mr. Bean’s 
home town, 

Mr. Bean has always been a great proselytiser of 
music. | hope that the soft air of Thames-side is not 
damping his Lancastrian fires.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER HEYWORTH 
32 Bryanston Square, W1 


JOHN GORDON 
Sir,—I am thrilled that Mr. Graham Greene has 
decided to become my Boswell. To have the promise 
of immortality from a writer of such distinction is the 
most wonderful thing that has happened to me in all 
my humdrum life. 

Of course I realise that such a task involving so 
much research can be tedious and burdensome. Would 
it be immodest of me to offer Mr. Graham Greene 
my help? 

If he will choose a day convenient to him I'll be 
delighted to have him to dinner at which in quietness 
and comfort we can bare our souls and share our 
secrets.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GORDON 
Sunday Express, Fleet Street, EC4 

* 

Sir,— Many of us, especially those without friends in 
the Visa Department of the United States Embassy, 
welcome the news that Graham Greene is under- 
taking a biography of Mr. John Gordon. However, in 
view of Mr. Greene’s public allegiance to porno- 
graphy, I and my friends are uneasy about submitting 
material. May we first have an assurance from him 
that he will not alter contributions in such a way as 
to involve litigation or prosecutions by HM Customs 
and Excise? Several of us have expectations of vari- 
ous honours. It would be sad to have these stripped 
from us as a result of a public outcry arising from 
our innocent participation in what one suspects could 
be the irresponsible treatment of a serious subject.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN OSBORNE 
15 Woodfall Street, SW3 


THE STATE AND THE ARTS 

Sir,—It seems wrong that the State should still be 
buying antique oil paintings when its galleries are 
already filled to overflowing with such works of art: 
certainly far in excess of educational usefulness. Yet 
extensions are being planned to house even more 
of them. This cult of the antique by the State is 
involving very considerable sums of money every 
year; surely it could be put to better use nowadays? 
For instance, in assisting British designers and 
craftsmen by affording them what they need most: 
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time to develop their talent and places to exercise 
their skill. 

Students today have to pay for food and lodging 
as much every month as the ‘Old Masters’ in their 
student days paid in a year. It seems, therefore, right 
that the State Arts Council should give much more 
patronage and more money towards developing con- 
temporary art, illustrating and interpreting the life 
and character of the nation, and contributing to the 
needs of a civilised existence. 

Such a change of emphasis in the policy of the 
Arts Council need not involve jettisoning the art 
of the past; but to collect a superfluity of antique 
art not only penalises the arts of today financially, 
but inhibits contemporary artists, even to the extent 
of impelling them to seek recognition through mere 
eccentricity. 

To accept the results of this mentality into our 
national collections is to ignore that beauty and har- 
mony are essential to the quality of any creation that 
is to qualify as a work of art. Even a short visit to 
the Tate Gallery, for instance, makes it evident that 
the Arts Council is already allowing this to happen. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. E. ISAAC 
124 Lexham Gardens, W8 


THE MIDDLE EAST : 
Sir,—Shortly after reading Michael Adams’s interest- 
ing article on ‘Anglo-Egyptian Agreement,’ I came 
across a message from The Times Jerusalem corre- 
spondent about Israeli concern lest there be 
‘appeasement’ of Egypt. It is said that Colonel Nasser 
has not modified his hostility to Israel. Very prob- 
ably. It is just over two years since Israel invaded 
Sinai, and was with difficulty induced to surrender 
the territory she had won, and refused to have United 
Nations forces on her own territory; I understand 
that she is continuing her policy of large-scale immi- 
gration, which the Arabs very naturally expect to 
result in further ‘expansion’ as Israel’s territory 
becomes crowded. Will nothing convince Israel and 
her propagandists that she is giving the Arabs no 
cause whatever to accept her as a neighbour?—-Y ours 
faithfully, 

DAPHNE E. SLEB 
3 Heath Close, NWI1 


‘BLOOD, TOIL, TEARS AND SWEAT’ 
Sir,—Perhaps Sir Winston Churchill found the road 
to his Xanadu assisted by Theodore Roosevelt, who 
declared : 

‘Every man who has in him any real power of 
joy in battle knows that he feels it when the wolf 
begins to rise in his heart; he does not then shrink 
from blood or sweat or deem that they mar the 
fight; he revels in them, in the toil, the pain, and 
the danger, as but setting off the triumph.’ (R. Hof- 
stadter, The American Political Tradition, p. 212, 
Vintage Books edition.) 

Or have the great captains always offered naught 
for our comfort?—Y ours faithfully, 

D. J. BENTLEY 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, WC2 


LITTER 
Sir,—I have long thought that an undue love of 
the parenthesis was apt to mislead Taper into writing 
a disorderly sentence, but I should never have con- 
sidered him a disorderly thinker. If, however, he 
really believes that the right to make a litter is to 
be equated with the fundamental freedoms he goes 
on to mention in his ‘Westminster Commentary’ of 
January 23, I shall have to revise my opinion.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

J. G, BULLOCKE 
5 Dartmouth Grove, Greenwich, SE10 


* 
Sir,—Taper’s friend who ‘banged upon the table 
. . . because he can now be fined: £5 for throwing 
down an empty cigarette carton in the street [and] 
thinks this law is an outrage’ is wrong all along the 
line. 
He can be fined £10, and a jolly good thing, too. 
—Yours faithfully, 
MEREDITH WHITTAKER 


Mercury Office, Scarborough 
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On Scientific Method 


By A. 


NE Of the merits of logical positivism was that 
e> aimed at annulling the divorce of philo 
sophy from science. No one went so far as to 
revive the pretension of philosophy to be the 
queen of the sciences; but it was thought that she 
might at least find virtuous employment as their 
governess: a progressive governess, not one who 
presumed to impose tasks upon her pupils, but 
one who studied their characters, called their 
attention to their failings and helped them to 
develop their natural bents. The duty of philoso- 
phers was to purge science of metaphysics, to 
exhibit the logical relationships of scientific con- 
cepts and the logical structure of scientific systems, 
among other ways by constructing model lan- 
guages in which these relations would be clearly 
brought to light, to evaluate the status of scientific 
propositions and the nature of the support which 
they drew from their evidence, to determine what 
the strength and character of this evidence can 
be. There were some who thought that philosophy 
was also required to justify science by solving the 
notorious problem of induction: they did not 
suppose that certainty was attainable in science, 
but they hoped that by developing the theory of 
probability they would at least be able to show 
that some scientific hypotheses were very highly 
probable. 

This is an attractive programme; the role which 
it assigns to philosophy is very far from trivial: 
the trouble with it is that it has proved un- 
expectedly difficult to fulfil. The method of 
eliminating metaphysics was to allow no state- 
ments to have factual meaning unless they were 
empirically confirmable. This method was power- 
ful, but the problem which it raised of formulat- 
ing an adequate theory of confirmation has not 
been satisfactorily met. Some model languages 
have been constructed, but it has not been shown 
that they suffice for the expression of any substan- 
tial part of current scientific theory. A great deal 
of valuable work has been done on the subject of 
probability, particularly in the way of developing 
the frequency theory, but it has not yielded any 
answer to the problem of induction. Hume's argu- 
ment that the assumption of the uniformity of 
nature can neither be demonstrated nor even 
shown to be probable still stands in possession of 
the field. 

Sometimes when a set of problems resists solu- 
lion, the explanation is that the problems have 
been wrongly formulated. That this is so in the 
present case is the view taken by Karl Popper, who 
maintained from the start that the whole positivist 
programme was misconceived. In a work of great 
originality and power, called Logik der Forschung, 
which was first published in Vienna in 1934, he 
argued that the positivists’ principle of verifiability 
should be replaced by a principle of falsifiability, 
and this should be regarded not as a criterion of 
meaning but as a rule of demarcation. Statements 
which were neither analytic nor falsifiable were 
not asserted to be meaningless; but they were to 
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be excluded from the domain of empirical science. 
The method of science, as Popper saw it, was to 
put up hypotheses and test them by trying to 
falsify them. So long as they survived these tests, 
the hypotheses were retained as part of accepted 
scientific theory; when they failed they were dis- 
carded and other hypotheses adopted in their 
place. The empirical content of a hypothesis 
depended on its degree of falsifiability; the larger 
the range of events with which the hypothesis was 
incompatible, the more empirical content it had. 
It was wrong, therefore, to suppose that scientists 
aim at putting forward probable hypotheses: the 
best hypotheses are those with the greatest empiri- 
cal content; but these, since they run the greatest 
risk of falsification, are in themselves the least 
probable. 

This squares with Popper’s view that a hypo- 
thesis does not become more probable by being 
confirmed or, as he now prefers to say, corrobor- 
ated. The degree to which a hypothesis is cor- 
roborated depends upon the number and variety 
of the attempts to falsify it which it has success- 
fully resisted. But the fact that a hypothesis has 
survived such tests gives us no reason to suppose 
that it will continue to be successful in the future. 
It just is our habit to go on trusting hypotheses 
until they fail us. This practice has served us well 
in the past, but again this gives us no reason to 
suppose that its usefulness will continue. Thus 
Popper has not answered Hume; I do not think 
that he would claim to have. He would presum- 
ably argue that the kind of justification for scienti- 
fic method which is sought by those who do try to 
answer Hume was logically unobtainable, and 
therefore that the attempt should not be made. 

The reason why Popper insists that empirical 
statements must be falsifiable, rather than veri- 
fiable, is that there is a logical asymmetry between 
verification and falsification. No finite number 
of positive instances will conclusively verify a uni- 
versal statement of unrestricted generality. From 
the fact that all observed A’s have been B it does 
not follow that all A’s are B. On the other hand, a 
single negative instance will conclusively refute it 
If even one A is found not to be B, the generalisa- 
tion is falsified. Of course, if we are determined to 
stick to a hypothesis, we can usually find means 
of protecting it from refutation by explaining 
away the observations which appear to contradict 
it. but Popper lays it down as a methodological 
rule that we are not to do this. Formally, the 
falsifiability of a hypothesis consists in its being 
incompatible with what Popper calls a_ basic 
statement. This is a statement to the effect that at 
a particular place and time there exists an object 
of such and such a sort: it is understood that the 
object and the properties which are ascribed to it 
are publicly observable. Statements of this kind 
are basic in the sense that it is by reference to their 


* THe Loacic oF Screntivic Discovery. By Karl 
R. Popper. (Hutchinson. 50s.) 
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truth or falsehood that the truth of other empirical 
statements is tested. But how are the basic state- 
ments themselves established? According to Pop- 
per, we just decide to accept them. Of course, 
these decisions are not meant to be arbitrary; they 
are motivated by our experience : but Popper does 
not explore the question in what sense, if any, they 
can be justified. He is rather severe on those who 
seek a more primitive basis in statements which 
describe the content of one’s private experiences : 
but at least they are concerned with a genuine 
problem. 

One difficulty which Popper’s theory has to meet 
is that statements of probability, which figure so 
largely in science. are not faisifiable. The fact 
that a coin comes up tails a thousand, or a million, 
or a billion times in succession does not refute the 
statement that there is an equal probability of its 
coming up heads or tails: for however long the 
run of tails may be there is always the possibility 
that it will be counterbalanced at some later stage 
by an equal preponderance of heads. Popper is 
aware of this difliculty and meets it by laying down 
another methodological rule. When the dis- 
crepancy between the observed and the predicted 
frequency reaches a certain point the probability 
Statement is to be treated as though it had been 
falsified. Popper has a good deal to say on the sub- 
ject of probability and also on the subject of 
the quantum theory, where he boldly criticises 
both Heisenberg’s and Bohr’s interpretation of the 
principle of indeterminacy; though these sections 
are interesting in themselves, the plunge into tech- 
nical detail makes rather too abrupt a change in 
the general tempo of the book. 

In the years that have passed since the first 
publication of Logik der Forschung, Professor 
Popper's ideas on the philosophy of science have 
become well known, but it was to be regretted that 
no systematic account of them was available in 
English. This deficiency has now been made good 
with the appearance of an English translation of 
this book, under the title of The Logic of Scienti- 
fic Discovery.* The translation, which has been 
made by the author with the help of Dr. and Mrs. 
Freed is adequate, if a little fusty. The original 
text has not been modified, but Professor Popper 
has added a short new preface, a few explanatory 
notes, more modest in compass than in style, and 
some hundred and fifty pages of appendices. These 
appendices, which include an interesting letter 
from Einstein about the quantum theory, are 
mainly concerned with technical questions in the 
theory of probability: they contain, among other 
things, an ingenious proof that corroborating a 
hypothesis is not to be identified with making it 
more probable. 

In these notes and appendices frequent reference 
is made to a forthcoming book, called Postscript: 
After Twenty Years, in which Professor Popper 
sets out his present views on the topics covered by 
The Logic of Scientific Discovery. itis to be hoped 
that its appearance will not be long delayed. What- 
ever criticisms may be made of it, it is sure to dea} 
with important problems, and to handle them 
ingeniously, boldly and with technical efficiency. 


The Companionable Ills 


The nose-end that twitches, the old imperfections— 


Tolerable now as moles on the face 
Put up with until chagrin gives place 
Toa wry complaisance— 


Dug in first as God's spurs 

To start the spirit out of the mud 

It stabled in; long-used, became well-loved 
Bedfellows of the spirit’s debauch, fond masters. 


SYLVIA PLAII# 





Decline and Fall 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire—Volume 3: The Empire-Commonwealth 


1870-1919. (C.U.P., 100s.) 


The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies: A Study in British Power. By A. P. Thornton. (Mac- 


millan, 30s.) 


Wuat is the Commonwealth supposed to be? 
There has never come back so unimpressive a 
babel of different answers as now. Mr. Diefen- 
baker has just flashed around the globe boasting 
that he is strengthening the bonds of an in- 
tangible abstraction. In New Zealand a Common- 
wealth relations conference, tired of enumerating 
the angels on a pin-point, has fallen to arguing 
whether the symbol of the association should be 
the Crown or parliamentary government. Lord 
Altrincham says that the Commonwealth does 
not exist, but that if it did it should be an ashram 
led by mulatto philosopher-kings. Lord Hailsham 
calls it ‘hopeless to define; nonsense to despair 
of.’ 

Whatever it is, nobody has any clear plans for 
it. The strength of British Liberalism in the past 
fortunately ensured that no one purpose of 
Empire was ever accepted finally by the whole 
nation, not even in the great decades at the end 
of the nineteenth century. If one had been, and 
if the bitter disagreements on ends had ever 
ceased, we might now be looking to Portugal for 
examples of progressive colonial administration. 
Mr. Thornton’s book, which is shrewd and very 
well written, picks out one period at which the 
acquisition of territory was almost accepted finally 
as-an end in itself by the public. This was the 
harsh and frenziedsafternoon of imperialism; 
the crowd, from the Nineties on, cheered the 
chartered companies into the heart of Africa, 
applauded the Jameson Raid and went crazy on 
Mafeking night. This lusty mood, so hard to 
reconcile with the high intentions of Britain's 
usual politics, made its real rush towards power 
in the Ulster crisis of 1914, in those awful years 
in which a part of the Tory Party deliberately 
pushed this country close to the edge of civil war. 
Militarism and a contempt for democracy were 
in the air: it had long been plain that democracy 
in Britain would obstruct the efficient running 
of a federal empire. Years before, Lord Derby 
had remarked: ‘Kings and aristocracies can govern 
empires, but one people cannot govern another.’ 

Those unfamiliar years were the climax of em- 
pire. And yet they were the only years of the century 
in which the idea of some humanitarian destiny 
for Britain among the weaker nations did not 
dominate imperial reflections. This hardness 
seems to mean a bitterness, comparable to the 
defeated bitterness after Suez, and to indicate that 
the essential confidence had died out of im- 
perialism some years before. Mr. Thornton is 
inclined to believe that this death took place be- 
tween the failure of Gladstone’s 1880 government 
to live up to the anti-colonial principles of the 
Midlothian election and the guilts and disappoint- 
ments of the South African War. 

Both Mr. Thornton and volume 3 of the Cam- 
bridge History study the period between 1870 and 
about 1919. It is hard to realise that as late as 
1870 the prevaient attitude in the Colonial Office 
was still that the Empire was a terrible mistake 
which must be put right as quickly as possible 
by making it into a string of independent repub- 
lics. The views of the Manchester School, and 
through them of Adam Smith, still laid down the 
law that free trade was only possible with free 
countries and that dominating overseas territories 
did not pay. The disaster of the Thirteen Colonies 
still paralysed official trade policy and drowned 
past philosophies with the completeness of the 
Flood. 





The specialised chapters of The Empire-Com- 
monwealth display in turn each cause of the 
change which came over the Empire from 1870 
onwards until expansion for its own sake was a 
popular creed and the Manchester School were 
sacked as despicable cash-counters with no sense 
of glory. The late Mr. E. A. Benians, Master of 
St. John’s College and a co-editor of the History, 
died as this volume was being prepared, but lived 
long enough to contribute one classically sharp 
and clear chapter on trade and finance which 
describes this gradual return of economic 
nationalism and protectionism in the Eighties. 
Professor Hinsley, happy in his own ominous 
field of the diplomatic prelude to the First World 
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War, describes the military hardening of Europe 
which drove the humanitarians and the im- 
perialists of Britain into their extraordinary 
alliance. ‘Can we leave the poor natives to the 
Germans? Can we refuse to recognise our respon- 
sibilities to the weak?’ To this note we decided 
to incur more Indias and build a tropical empire. 
Humanitarian protest again drove even Liberal 
governments to change their mind and hang on 
to the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ dominions for the sake of 
the overcrowded British working man. 

The slope to jingoism was short and steep. It 
was not long before the English sense of moral 
purpose dropped the Empire in horror and re- 
emerged into opposition: the real descendants 
of Exeter Hall and the flag-bearing missionaries 
are, oddly but undoubtedly, Michael Scott and 
Father Huddleston. Now, as before 1870, the 
British are bored with their Empire and Common- 
wealth, but for a few decades they developed so 
wild an excitement for it that even this fat blue 
volume of Cambridge History glows. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Armoured Battle 


The Tanks: The History of the Royal Tank Regiment and its predecessors, Heavy Branch 
Machine-Gun Corps, Tank Corps and Royal Tank Corps, 1914-1945, By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. (Cassell, two vols., 70s.) 


Or Captain Liddell Hart's many books, this vast 
work of over 1,000 pages is unquestionably his 
masterpiece. Not because of his enormous in- 
dustry, his deep understanding of war, and the 
care with which he has sifted his evidence, but 
because in the interim war years he played so 
prominent a part in shaping tank theory, tactics 
and training. This has enabled him to write what 
official historians so seldom do, a highly critical 
work and not merely a documentary history; and 
be it remembered that criticism is the soul of 
scientific inquiry. Equally important, with 
Marshal Saxe he firmly holds that at bottom war 
is a moral problem rooted in the heart of the 
soldier. 

In both volumes many instances of this are to 
be found, particularly in his penetrating studies 
of the personalities of the men who evolved tank 
tactics and training and who led the tanks in 
battle, and also in his grasp of the demoralising 
power of tanks themselves. As an example of this, 
at the close of the 1930 training season he wrote 
of tanks as follows: 

It is not merely by their mobility . . . that 
their influence has been exerted, but by their 
subtle moral effect. .. . Any commander of a 
large infantry force who knows that the other 
side has a small armoured force is subject to this. 
All his ideas and movements are governed . . . 
by its latent menace. It cramps him at every turn, 
and he is compelled to take such care for his own 
security that his offensive purpose becomes a 
secondary and flickering impulse. . . . Thus the 
problem of today is not merely what tanks can 
do, but what mental and moral effect they can 
have. 

How different from what we read of the battle 
of Amiens—the greatest tank battle of the First 
World War—in the British Official History of that 
war. Its author’s assertion is that the decisive 
effect of the tanks was merely ‘a legend’ put out 
by the Germans ‘to save their self-esteem as sol- 
diers, and that ‘Actually the infantry with 
machine-guns was the instrument of success, but 
its vital assistant was the artillery.” How could he 
fall into such an error? Because he could not see 
that the surest road to victory is not to be sought 
in the destruction of the enemy, but in his para- 
lysation—not in men killed gradually, but in men 





rendered demented instantaneously. This is the 
open secret of every tank battle, and its outstand- 
ing example is the fall of France. 

The book is divided into three parts. Parts I and 
II in Volume I cover the First World War and 
the interim war years, and Part II! in Volume II is 
exclusively devoted to the Second World War. 

Unfortunately, in so short a review, it is not 
possible to do justice to so vast a history, and 
though I should have liked to write on Parts 
I and III, I will restrict my observations to 
Pari II, because the world is once again in a state 
of armistice. Also because during the twenty years 
it covers no soldier or civilian was so continuously 
connected with the theory and practice of 
armoured warfare as was the author himself. 

Although in the last year of the first war the 
tank had shown that it could break the stalemate, 
no sooner was peace concluded than its future was 
faced with every possible obstruction, of which 
financial stringency was probably the least and 
mental obtuseness the most formidable. Had it 
not been for a handful of foreseeing soldiers— 
Hobart, Broad, Lindsay, Martel and a few others 
—the old Royal Tank Corps would have perished 
through suffocation. As late as 1930, the author 
could write: ‘Armies as at present are not an insur- 
ance, they are a petition in bankruptcy,’ and of 
ten years later: ‘In the crisis of 1940, three 
armoured divisions able to deliver a speedy 
counter-attack would have been far more valuable 
than the thirteen divisions with motor transport 
which Britain had by then placed in the field.’ 
When it is borne in mind that in the British 
counter-attack at Arras on May 21, 1940, no more 
than seventy-four tanks of the 4th and 7th RTR 
threw the German grand wheel to the Channel 
out of gear, had instead the blow been delivered 
by two or three armoured divisions, the high 
probability is that there would have been no Dun- 
kirk and no fall of France. 

This is an outstanding history which should be 
closely studied by soldiers and statesmen, if only 
because the desolating years 1919 to 1939 must 
never be repeated. Should they be, and faced as 
we now are with the greatest revolution that war- 
fare has ever seen, next time there can be no 
reprieve. J. F. C. FULLER 
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Fires in Snow 
Goodbye Earth, and other poems. By I. A. 


Richards. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
12s. 6d.) 

Poems Partly American, By A. L. Rowse. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 


Porms by elderly dons should perhaps be judged 
by a special standard like that applied to the 
paintings of the Royal Academician Extra- 
ordinary. We are primarily interested in their 
authors for other reasons. Mr. Richards has made 
certain of critical sympathy by his choice of title. 
The note of doom is nothing new in his work, but 
this time it is more personal. I hope he is well 
wherever he may be, in Harvard, Switzerland or 
Delphi. Travel is only one of the points of 
similarity between the two collections, though Mr. 
Rowse, in his preface, stresses his difference from 
‘the intellectualist strain so prevalent in contem- 
porary literature’ and invokes Edward Thomas 
and Robert Frost as his models. Both volumes 
give the impression of autobiography, the second 
more directly than the first. The academic life of 
theory is contrasted with the life of practice. The 
experience of increasing age brings exclusion as 
well as detachment. ‘Avid of life, Mr. Rowse in 
‘The Choice’ goes ‘like a madman’ from the win- 
dow that looks on the college garden to the win- 
dow that looks on ‘this learned prison, the walls 
that shut me in.’ In another poem, ‘January Fire, 
after seeing a girl walking alone under a fiery 
sunset, he draws his curtains over ‘the disturbing 
splendour’ and returns ‘to learned order and the 
gloom Of the disciplined, deserted room.’ He 
might have included Mr. Eliot among his models, 
for such lines as “Transitory glory of the un- 
trodden rose’ do not suggest Edward Thomas. 
Mr. Richards also has a poem about fire, 
‘Lighting Fires in Snow.’ He has worked hard to 
transmute whatever personal experience started 
him off, and, whilst appearing to give us advice 
on lighting a wood fire in bad weather, he ex- 
presses the difficulty of writing poetry whilst ‘the 
thickening snow-flakes hiss.’ 
But pile across the smoke 
And give the dog a bone. 
For its life’s sake, don’t poke! 
The wise fire knows its own. 

In the same way ‘the wise poem knows its father.’ 
The advice, about wood fires and poems, is sen- 
sible, the lines are pleasing and may reveal more 
meanings later on. Mr. Richards also contrasts, 
in ‘Harvard Yard in April: April in Harvard 
Yard, the strain of academic life with spring out- 
side, including the ‘flowery allure’ of dresses in 
sunlight which confer ‘degrees of loneliness.’ In 
another poem, the recklessness of the flowering 
magnolia trees is felt as an invitation ‘to join the 
dance,’ but only momentarily, for ‘old snowflake 
thought’ must ‘live with a doubtfuller end in sight.’ 
This ‘doubtfuller end’ appears to be the subject 
of the title poem ‘Goodbye Earth: Farewell to the 
Planet.’ It is about choices and the relation be- 
tween science and value and what is to be called 
‘knowledge.’ 

New worlds are but the latest, least, excuses 

My space-boat does not need. Better far 

Here let me shadow inward in their order, 

Since these its cargo and its members are 

(From now on anchorless)—the older uses: 
Those who felt that the sense of drama in 
his last volume of lectures, Speculative Instru- 
ments, Was too much for them, will have the 
same feelings about this poem. Perhaps these 
Sentences from the lectures will help: ‘Prema- 
ture attempts to be scientific in education seem to 
me as likely to devastate promising segments of 
mankind as any other peril I have heard of. 
People could be so easily deprived—for their 
g00d, it would be thought—of the means of learn- 
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ing how to order their choices.” The only clue, 
apart from the poem ‘The Status of the Mention- 
able, is given by the blurb which invites us to see 
these poems as ‘a reassessment of his previous 
ideas. It would take time, but might be worth the 
elfort. The background to one of the two poems 
written in Greece, ‘The Ruins,’ is probably Mr. 
Richards’s review of Mr. Eliot's Notes Towards a 
Definition of Culture, where he raises a tragic 
limitation in educational schemes. The villanelle 
on failing powers, ‘Forget, forget . . . Forget 
what you forget.’ is poignant. And there is an 
apologetic envoi for so much ‘intellectualism.’ 
The interest of the volume is chiefly a prose 
interest. There is the old self-conscious pro- 
fundity, the characteristic love of mystification. 
The eflect is disquieting, but not in the way in- 
tended. 





Mr. Rowse is more poetical than Mr. Richards | 


and his tone correspondingly heavier, whether he 
iS passing judgment on Kierkegaard (‘the man 
that died of spiritual pride’), or celebrating the 
beauty of Cornwall. But he has some good lines 
even when the total effect is a ‘stock response.’ Of 
the poems about bereavement | think ‘George 
Bovey is memorable, and | also liked ‘At Fowey: 


For QY G. D. KLiNGOPULOS | 


Minor Pasternak 


Noonday I, Edited by Cecil Hemley. (Peter Owen, 
21s.) 

THis miscellany contains speculative and critical 
pieces, stories and earnest poems. A few of the 
contributors are very big names. It is, all the same, 
a dull book. From Ernst Juenger’s ‘Three Pieces’ 
I cannot even see why he is a big name; and 
Jaspers on ‘The Individual and the Collectivity, 
an urgent topic as all agree, seems entirely without 
urgency and indeed deficient in mere interest. In 
preferring this charge of general tedium one must 
make one exception: not Pasternak’s sixty-page 
novel, but a brilliant Yiddish story by Isaac 
Singer. 

However, the Pasternak piece, called ‘The Last 
Summer’ is what we should expect, and no doubt 
are expected by the publisher, to be most con- 
cerned with. Jt is of a kind that invites the epithet 
‘laborious’ rather than ‘highly wrought.’ After the 
magnificent control of the imagery in Dr. Zhivago 
has taught him what poetry of texture can achieve 
in a novel, the reader can hardly find this sort of 
thing other than extravagantly unsuccessful: ‘the 
streetlamps and the mists exchanged beastly 
vawns’; ‘his anxious glances crunched the air.’ 
Sometimes it is not easy to make sense of the text: 
‘Acting thus from conventional discretion, she 
like a luminary ascribed it to her special attribute 
of caste.” The first two examples sound like poetic 
curiosities dredged up from little magazines of 
the Twenties, the last like an awkward, perhaps 
false; translation. The story is of a man returning 
from the war to his sister's house and having a 
dream in which he recalls his life from college up 
to military service. He falls in love with a correct 
but odd Danish governess, visits a whore and 
writes the scenario of a fantastic allegorical novel. 
The dream ends on the recollection of a very 
happy moment, ‘in that last summer when life 
appeared to pay heed to individuals, and when it 
was easier and more natural to love than to hate.’ 
There are ways in which this book reflects the 
same basic concerns as Dr. Zhivago, as this sen- 
tence suggests; in fact one could make it out to 
be a far more interesting work than it is, but if 
the author were not Pasternak nobody would 
want to. The main interest is the muted one of 
seeing the method of the later novel at a stage 
so rudimentary that it will not work. 

FRANK KERMODE 











OVIET RUSSIA finds 

the ideal interpreter in PRIN- 

CESS ZINAIDA SCHAKOVSKOY 

who writes of her return 
‘home’ as a diplomat’s wife, 

35 years after fleeing the Revolution. 
She tells of Church and people, 
Khrushchev, Serov and the back- 
ground to the Pasternak affair in her 
expert, compassionate account of the 
heart of the Communist world. THE 
PRIVILEGE WAS MINE is ‘astonish- 
ing, lively, unusual’ says the Sunday 
Times, and in the same breath‘level- 
headed and business-like.’ 16s. 


HE HOMOSEXUAL 
lives in another strange world. 
JAMES COURAGE writes a mov- 
ing novel about a London 


architect in love with a 
younger man. A WAY OF LOVE is 
a sad, dignified story that is ‘sym- 
pathetic without being sloppy ; enter- 
taining, but not satirical’. (Sunday 
Times) 15S. 


ET ANOTHER WORLD 
apart is the City of London. 
Business is unusual as an English 


novelist’s setting but, says Angus 
Wilson, AUSTIN STEVENS ‘goes full 
tilt at it and, knowing his mark well, 
hits it hard’ in TIME AND MONEY, 
‘an original, direct and very prom- 
ising first novel.’ 16s. 


AWLESS, WITTY AND 
very tough, Sergeant Craig made 
Palestine 1948 almost too hot to 
hold him. IAN JEFFERIES intro- 
duces this fascinating hero, 
knight-errant ona motor-bike, soldier 
with a conscience, in his first adven- 
ture, THIRTEEN DAYS. 15s. 


XILED FROM THEIR 
several worlds, four strangers 
meet in a menral home. PETER 
FERGUSON is a young writer 
but, says The Bookman, as- 
tonishingly mature. ‘Remarkably 
good,” says John Betjeman of this 
‘impressive book,’ AUTUMN FOR 
HEROES — ‘a howling success’ (Oxford 
Mail) ‘One understands why the Book 
Society recommend.’ rss. 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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Army Week 


The Feathers of Death. By Simon Raven. (Blond, 15s.) 

The Sergeant. By Dennis Murphy. (Muller, 15s.) 

The Breaking of Bumbo. By Andrew Sinclair. (Faber, 15s.) 

After Rome, Africa. By Brian Glanville. (Secker and Warburg, 13s. 6d.) 
The Best of Everything. By Rona Jaffe. (Cape, 16s.) 


Tue two novels most worth talking about this 
week are both first books by young men, both set 
in the Army, and both pivot around homosexual 
depredations; but they have, in fact, nothing much 
in common beyond the unusual assurance with 
which they are written. Mr. Raven’s novel takes 
us to mythical Pepromene, whither Martock’s 
Foot under the command of Colonel Sanvoisin has 
been posted to keep down the Oxford-educated 
rebel, Karioukeya. The bare bones are these. Lieu- 
tenant Alastair Lynch falls in love with Drummer 
Harley and takes him under his wing and into his 
bed. Reports come in of threatening movements 
by Karioukeya and two detachments are sent, one 
of them under Alastair, into the hill country. His 
troop is attacked and repels the enemy, but Har- 
ley, wishing to prove himself, disobeys an order 
and Alastair shoots him. The book then moves, 
through the subsequent court-martial, into further 
analysis of the realities of their relationship. 

Mr. Raven handles the development of his com- 
plex plot with considerable mastery. He has a 
cool, balanced style, as precise and unlyrical as 
Waugh’'s, that serves him equally wel! in the 
amusing potted history of Martock’s Foot and the 
harsher moments of suspense and action. The 
court-martial is too drawn-out for my liking, but 
the overall rhythm of the book is admirably 
judged. What I am doubtful about is Alastair’s 
‘weight’: one is not convinced enough of his 
importance as a central figure. His background is 
supplied, down to the cosy master at Harrow who 
taught him that ‘literature, conversation and wine’ 
were ‘the staples of civilised existence,’ but there 
is no solid indication anywhere in the book that 
such values might be taken with a grain of 
salt. If anything, they are reinforced by the 
narrator's apparently similar prejudices and the 
various men-of-the-world exchanges, sometimes 
over carefully described dinners, that are broad- 
cast throughout the narrative. Nor could I be- 
lieve that Alastair’s homosexuality would have 
been viewed with such dream-like tolerance by 
almost all the officers and men around him. More 
things are mythical than Pepromene in this clever, 
exciting, eccentric book. 

Mr. Murphy writes about a young American 
private, Tom Swanson, stationed in a maintenance 
camp outside Bordeaux. The boy is an excep- 
tion among the men, who sit about in ‘a familiar 
idle sadness’: he takes regular passes into town, 
has found a nice French girl and is learning the 
language. The camp has been laxly run by a 
drunken captain, but one day Master Sergeant 
Callan, a sinisterly quiet old soldier, arrives and 
proceeds to transform it. His eye falls on Swan- 
son: ‘What are you so proud about?’ he asks: the 
boy becomes his company clerk. 

The rest of the book is devoted to his efforts to 
wean the boy away from his girl, by stopping his 
passes, by inviting him out night after night to 
make insensate tours of the neighbouring bistros 
in an old car he has specially bought; to his efforts, 
to put it crudely, to ‘make’ the boy. But Mr. 
Murphy’s achievement is that he doesn’t allow it 
to be put crudely. What might have been a 
simple report of the stages in a purely physical 
seduction becomes something more: incidents 
give off an echo: the smoky, tipsy, rambling con- 
versations of the sergeant and the boy are lead- 
ing to something more important than the laying 
down of a body. I suppose one is bound to invoke 





Melville if one wants to convey how nearly Mr. 
Murphy has brought off his parable of innocence 
and corruption. I think he fails on two counts: 
the arbitrariness with which the boy is allowed to 
escape, and the occasional lapses into a false 
simplicity of language (he has a kind of nervous 
tic of apposition, ‘a smile, a flash of good humour,’ 
‘a kindness, a looseness with the boy’) that remind 
one, all too jarringly, of bad Hemingway. 

Mr. Sinclair, splicing two worlds, has come up 
with the worst of both in his Angry Young Gentle- 
man, Bumbo, whom he trundles at hysterical speed 
through officers’ training school, duty at Welling- 
ton Barracks, deb balls, Chelsea parties and an 
attempted mutiny over Suez, towards a nervous 
breakdown and a dismal marriage. Recurrent 
wafts of overheated imagery infect the few comic 
passages, and the ghost of a talent which some 
may detect in this inconsequential tale was finally 
exorcised, for me, by the author’s fine, blind 
devotion to its tiresome hero. 

Brian Glanville has gone to Calabria for his 
latest book, an ‘entertainment’ with enough over- 
tones to recall Graham Greene rather than 
Ambler. His journalist-hero, full of ‘impulsive dis- 
gust,’ is sent to write up the romantic kidnapping 
of a schoolmistress by the village mayor. He is 
warned off; the girl is being held against her will by 
the Mafia; a Communist taxi-driver and a Fascist 
newspaperman offer help. I was so mesmerised by 
the consequent aggregation of events, moving to a 
tough catastrophe, ending on a fashionably dying 
fall, that I hardly noticed the core of the book 
remains a mystery: just what did happen to the 
maestra up there in the mountains? Mr. Glanville 
writes with laconic force and a knowing eye to his 
minor characters. 

The trumpets have been sounding on the 
other side for The Best of Everything, a semi- 
documentary about the fortunes of working-gals 
in New York which might best be described as a 
book they would be likely to have on their bed- 
side tables. By being both hot on authenticity 
(dates, restaurants, details of dress) and long on 
wish-fulfilment (Caroline’s trip to Las Vegas with 
a film-star stallion), it invests dull lives with 
glamour; and it offers, by implication, worldly 
guidance to bewildered girls, an Emily Post of 
the inner life. I would spoil the plot by giving an 
outline if I could, but I got lost quite early on. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Angry Birthday 


Tribune 21. Edited by Elizabeth Thomas. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 18s.) 
Tribune 2] is the Boswell’s Journal of radical 
journalism, the collected soliloquies of the odd 
men out. Much of this selection from the back 
numbers of Tribune is bound to be an anthology 
of quarrels, confusions, false friendships, defeats 
and failures. No more appropriate twenty-first 
birthday present to its editors could be imagined— 
for the tragedy at the heart of every Left-wing 
movement is that it cannot win and yet stay alive. 
The reason that Tribune is still up in arms and 
fighting the good fight is that it has never yet 
been victorious in a major battle. Mr. Michael 
Foot, the present Editor, will not agree with me. 
But the best cheer he can give his troops in his 
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foreword is to say that ‘the prospect today looks 
at least as good as it ever did.’ And the victories 
he lists are all skirmishes—the charges on the 
health services, the return of Seretse Khama, the 
prospect of a neutral zone in Europe. 

It remains both the strength and the weakness of 
Tribune, now as on the day it was born, that it 
can usually believe what it wants to believe. The 
solution is produced first, and only later is the 
problem analysed to justify the solution. Because 
the democratic Socialist strength organised in the 
Labour Party was not enough to defeat the pre- 
war National Government, then every ally must 
of necessity be a good ally. In 1937 Tribune was 
still calling Harry Pollitt a Socialist. In 1947 
Jennie Lee was just discovering that, ‘unfortu- 
nately, all the evidence indicates that Labour 
Britain, no more than Tory Britain, can: expect 
any friendship, or even a fair statement, of the 
British case in America from American Com- 
munists.’ (Bad grammar so often in political 
writing accompanies bad argument.) 

The merits of the Labour Party policy towards 
pre-war rearmament are too complicated to argue 
here. But the articles on this topic by Aneurin 
Bevan and Harold Laski are full of half-digested 
Marxism proving their thesis that the working 
class has nothing to gain from a war between 
British capitalism and German capitalism. Like 
is continually compared to unlike, meaningless 
parallels are evoked, small domestic issues are 
inflated to enormous size. The prize for this kind 
of windy rhetoric probably goes to Jim Campbell, 
writing in 1955. He asks: ‘If during the war, 
capitalist America and Communist Russia could 
co-operate to the full to defeat the Nazi threat, 
surely it is possible for the two railway trade 
unions to pursue a policy of active co-existence?’ 

Angry over-statement (‘the H-bomb maniacs of 
Bermuda’), childish jokes (‘the rasp-Berry press’), 
staggering generalisations (‘the daily life of the 
Coventry engineer or a Welsh miner in this year 
of 1956 falls as far short of what can and what 
should be his as the life of a medieval serf was 
below that of a belted earl’) continually weaken 
even the best-argued cases. In a book in which 
much of the steam is built up against the policy 
of the Labour Party leaders, the occasional 
attempts to toe the official line and avoid giving 
comfort to the enemy stick out like a sore thumb. 
Even Pravda, even the Daily Herald, has never 
bungled a whitewash job as badly as one Tribune 
article on ‘Party Unity’ after the resignation of 
Bevan, Freeman and Wilson in 1951. 

Tribune 21 is obviously not a collection which 
can be enjoyed solely for its literary value. There 
is some brilliant demolition work by Michael Foot 
of Shaw, by Malcolm Muggeridge of New States- 
man profiles. There are some welcome snippets 
of George Orwell which are remarkable for their 
cool sanity. There is one classic example by James 
Cameron of how to write an angry political article 
without approaching apoplexy. But these have 
to be balanced against left-overs from the tables 
of E. M. Forster, Edith Sitwell, Sean O’Casey and 
Robert Graves. Tribune 2/ still should be read 
by anyone who takes politics seriously. We must 
accept Tribune, like Cromwell, warts and all. It 1s 
the interior monologue of the Labour rankers— 
like them it may be too often frustrated, impatient, 
and aggressive. Like them, too, it is also basically 
honest, humane, courageous and indefatigable. 
It may never have won a battle. But without its 
insistent, raucous prodding, few of the progressive 
campaigns of our age would even have been 
fought. No other weekly would dare to expose Its 
old propaganda to the shrivelling scrutiny of our 
hindsight. Nothing dates so quickly as political 
pamphleteering. Tribune’s tirades have aged 
enough to be history. ALAN BRIEN 
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Mr. Stokes’s Greece 


Greek Culture and the Ego. By Adrian Stokes. 
(Tavistock Publications, 15s.) 

Wuat does it mean to be an integrated per- 
sonality? What are the characteristics of maturity 
and how do these affect the nature of percep- 
tion? How do works of art strengthen and pre- 
serve the integrated ego? These are some of the 
questions discussed by Mr. Stokes in applying 
psycho-analytical—chiefly Kleinian—concepts to 
aspects of Greek culture. Sir Maurice Bowra, in 
The Greek Experience, showed that the Greeks 
projected into their way of life a personality 
that still serves the Western world as an ideal 
measurement for the fullest use of human capacity. 
In elaborating this view of Hellenic civilisation, 
Mr. Stokes ‘gives the air,’ as he might say, to his 
own Greek experience and to its advancement of 
his researches as writer and painter into plasticity, 
texture and rhythm, together with the moral 
component in creativity and wsthetic response. 
Later he makes R. B. Onian’s The Origins of 
European Thought the ground for investigating 
Homeric physiology, the significance of taste and 
touch, roughness and smoothness, wetness and 
dryness, the knees, the lungs, the liver--an 
exhilarating excursion which I understood better 
than the abstruse chapter on early Greek science. 

How best convey the essence of this strange, 
explosive book? To those unfamiliar with his 
work one can only say that Mr. Stokes, in his 
amalgamation of artistic and psycho-analytical 
insights, has, like the sculptor, to forge his own 
tools; and that each attempt is a fresh experiment 
in communication demanding something of the 
close, continuous response which is due to a poem 
or a painting. And though, as ] feel, his technique 
is better adapted to the rounding out of a single 
tragic figure, as in his Michelangelo, than to rang- 
ing over the vast speculative field of Greek cul- 
ture, | had enough pleasure in the fierce pursuit 
of his argument and in his exact yet curiously 
plastic use of words to feel chilled by his 
indifference to my comfort as a common reader. 
‘I must presume in the reader,’ he flings over his 
shoulder, ‘a knowledge of Freud.’ He presumes, 
in fact, so much that many potential readers will 
be deterred by his use of esoteric terms without 
explanation; for example, ‘body-ego’ and ‘ego- 
figure,” fundamental to his argument, are never 
defined. This is the more regrettable since 
Kleinian concepts are notable for their reduci- 
bility to terms of common feeling, as is shown in 
his long quotation from Dr. Hanna Segal’s classic 
description of the depressive phase in childhood. 
There will have to be some such adjustment of 
Mr. Stokes’s private vision if he is to extend his 
audience from a group of initiates to a wider 
readership. JEAN HOWARD 


Lancaster Laureate 
Here, Of All Places. By Osbert Lancaster. (Mur- 


ray, 2l1s.) 


Tue question raised by Mr. Lancaster and Mr. 
Beijeman is whether or not there has been any 
architecture, worth considering as art, erected 
in modern times, counting these from the end 
of the Renaissance and its direct succession. Mr. 
Betjeman says, ‘Yes! Masses of it! Don't dare 
pull any of it down!’ Mr. Lancaster does not 
commit himself, but his sympathies in this field 
are manifestly with those who believe on the 
contrary that (very roughly speaking) art stopped 
short at the cultured court of the Empress 
Josephine. ‘Around none of the arts. he says, 
*. .. has so formidable a mystique been woven 
as that which befogs architecture. From Ruskin 
Onwards architectural writers have not hesitated 
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either to expand their subject to cover a variety 
of moral and sociological themes; . . . or else 
so to isolate it from the rest of human experience 
as to render it for the ordinary reader as remote 
and incomprehensible as the quantum theory.’ 
This suggests that from Ruskin onwards archi- 
tecture has been lacking in assurance and health. 
It is a great question and will not be answered 
for some time. It is part of the world’s debate. 

The present volume is a reprint of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s two inimitably amusing architectural 
guides, Homes Sweet Homes and Pillar to Post, 
with new material obtained from American ex- 
perience interspersed and used in the final pages 
as an extension of the subject. The learning 
behind the wit is never obtruded, and the reader 
always has the agreeable feeling that there is no 
guesswork; that though Mr. Lancaster is out to 
make him laugh, he will never sacrifice accuracy. 
The reader laughs securely. The drawing of build- 
ings is always admirable and shows a consistent 
power of observation, but the drawing of past 
fashions in dress is often less happy, and in its 
music-hall jokiness tends to let down his entranc- 
ing evocations of ancient surroundings. 

The texts are unaltered, and this is probably the 
result of a wise decision, given Mr. Lancaster’s 
modification of earlier points of view in his excel- 
lent introduction. The point is that he has not 
radically altered his views, and the original texts, 
in spite of some youthful gaucherie, have a fresh- 
ness which might be easily lost in revision. He 
has never been a worshipper of the past and he 
says some fierce things about later Gothic and 
English seventeenth-century domestic building, 
but, for all that, he is a quite open traditionalist. 
He has little good to say of anything put up 
since the opening of the Gothic revival. It is 
arguable that if he had some of Mr. Betjeman’s 
sympathy with the modern sections of his sub- 
ject he might see further into it. The great point 
there is as to whether it is proper to have such 
sympathies. Compared with what happened in 
other arts, it does look as though architecture 
mysteriously went wrong with the expansion of 
heavy industry. If that is really the case, history 
will crown this jester with laurel. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


The Origin of Darwin 


Darwin’s Century. By Loren Eiseley. (Gollancz, 
2\1s.) 

Tue development of evolutionary theory reads 
like the story of a slow conspiracy. The final ex- 
plosion shattered the foundations of an anthropo- 
centric complacency and yielded a ‘fall-out’ 
which continues to bring mutations in every field 
of human thought. Few of the conspirators were 
aware of their complicity and many died ignorant 
of the ultimate treason to which they had con- 
tributed. In retrospect it is easy to be astonished 
at their failure to realise the full implications 
of their own pregnant formule: it took Darwin 
(and Wallace) to seize upon their hesitant half- 
truths and to state, finally, boldly and explicitly, 
the revolutionary theory of the Origin of Species. 
In the years before Darwin and Wallace, so power- 
ful was the dogma of Special Creation and the 
Fixity of Species that any discovery which clashed 
had been either ignored or rendered harmless by 
incorporation into an ad hoc hypothesis which 
left the central structure intact. 

With a taut, lucid narrative, Dr. Eiseley recon- 
structs this slow revolution in biology and shows, 
for example, that long before Darwin, the evi- 
dence in fossils of extinct species was forcing 
naturalists to speculate at variance with their own 
religious convictions. In 1695, John Ray, vexed 
by the unfamiliarity of certain fossil ferns, wrote : 
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‘There follows such a train of consequences, as 
seems to shock the Scripture-History of the novity 
of the world; at least they overthrow the opinion 
generally received . . . among Divines and Philo- 
sophers, that since the first Creation there have 
been no species . . . lost, no new ones produced,’ 
Orthodoxy thus threatened, escape clauses were 
sought. Remote and inaccessible parts of the 
globe were thought to contain the living repre- 
sentatives of those forms which had so provok- 
ingly appeared as fossils. When more ambitious 
exploration failed to reveal such hidden Whip- 
snades, the Catastrophic theory explained the 
fossil Strata on the basis of repeated calamities 
which were followed by fresh acts of Special 
Creation. The geologists Hutton and Lyell 
opposed and refuted this theory, preferring a 
hypothesis which denied that the globe had ever 
suffered from the divine tantrums of the Catas- 
trophists; being instead a huge self-servicing 
machine, continuously renewing its features 
through the agency of wind, rain and earthquake. 
Lyell himself came extraordinarily close to antici- 
pating Darwin and, as Dr. Eiseley shows, by the 
middle of the nineteenth century the atmosphere 
was so saturated with the full-blown notions of 
Organic evolution that a number of men had 
actually stated the core of Darwin's theory. Dar- 
win set the hypothesis on the firm foundation of 
accurate observation and sober logic. He saw, 
with Wallace, that Nature was a sort of 
miraculous pitcher of endless, random variation; 
the apparent purposiveness of biological form 
was due to the ruthless pressure of population 
which simply eliminated the less robust forms. 
This whole intellectual drama takes up the bulk 
of Dr. Eiseley’s book. An excellent book, despite 
its purple passages, and an excellent example of 
popular science. JONATHAN MILLER 
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THE 


Pools Fans’ Pin-Up 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 465: Report by Pibwob 


Competitors were asked to provide the pools fan with a verse addressed to his pin. 


B. B. Causer reminds us that ‘gambling’s a sin,’ 
and several competitors discovered that ‘pools’ 
aptly rhymes with ‘fools’; while R. L. Sadler 
(whose Lewis Carroll parody would have gained 
a prize had it not tragically exceeded the sixteen- 
line limit) comments : 
Leading journals now (except The Times and 
the Spectator) 
All publish football forecasts to assist the 
permutator,. 
And yet some eighty Spectator readers here con- 
fess that they are pools fans. Well, well! 

Considering that the theme was somewhat 
restricted, there was considerable variety in treat- 
ment. Indeed, unexpectedly perhaps, there were 
some sonnets, including those of J. A. Aitken and 
Barbara Roe. 

Most of the entries address a hopeful pin, 
though J. A. C. Morrison qualifies his optimism 
with 

Let's hope you're right. Perhaps you are; 
p'raps not. 

Several competitors sank to offering a bribe, 
such as gold or platinum plating, a sumptuous tie 
to wear, or a troupe of angels to dance on its point. 
Gleria Prince and Nan Wishart contrived dex- 
terous monorhymed petitions. ‘April's’ Scottish 
charwoman, learning that ‘folk hae made an 
Elocution brain,’ suggests, ‘Wee PIN—your heid’s 
mebbe better nor mine.’ 

The curses of the disappointed were loud and 
deep. Most tragic of all are the two competitors 
whose mentors pricked eight draws, but who 
omitted to post their coupons. 

Those mentioned above are commended; and I 
suggest prizes of two guineas each to Rhoda Tuck 


Pook for her gruesome incantation and to W. 
ryldesley for his post-mortem on a win; and a 
guinea each to Margot Crosse for alliterative 
ingenuity, and to F. G. Cracknell for cataloguing 
his pin’s idiocy. 
PRIZES 
(RHODA TUCK POOK) 
CONJURATION 
Vertebra of centre-half 
Savaged by a piebald calf; 
Trainer’s gall and linesman’s spleen, 
Both exhumed at Hallowe’en; 
Cartilage of inside-right 
Buried by corpse-candlelight; 
Duodenum of a ref., 
Lynched through acting blind and deaf; 
Marrow from a goalie’s hips 
Butchered during an eclipse; 
Nerve from one | loathe the most— 
Soccer prophet of the Post. 
Pin, within this brew of hell 
Sink your point, and guide me well! 
May the warlock’s draught enhance 
My prospects for the Treble Chance. 


(W. TYLDESLEY) 
Yer won me seventy fahsand nicker. 
It give me such a turn 
It stopped me pore old bleedin’ ticker, 
So nah I’m where they never bicker 
Wiv me ashes in an urn. 
The Treble Chance ’as done me in, 
And nah I'm ina pickle. 
The missus wears a big fat grin, 
And blimey, is she fickle! 
Why did I ’ave to go and win? 
I oped you was a lucky pin 
And not the Old Cock’s Sickle. 
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(MARGOT CROSSE) 
Proverbial pick-up, precious PIN, prepare! 
Prove perspicacious; prudently planning, prick 
(Prophetical) £-winning 1d. Points. 
Pierce paper properly, producing plums 
Promoting perfect prospects, pockets packed, 
Purses pelf-padded, pictures (public prints). 
Perceptive PIN, please persevere! Procure 
Possible points precisely, prizes plan; 
Proceed; pursue; plunge! Pretty PIN, 
Poverty palls, pending Pools-payment post, 
Pray pardon poor penurious person’s prayer! 


(Ff. G. CRACKNELL) 
O pointless, unprophetic Pin 
Who picked out Blundertown to win! 
Pin stupid, Pin without a head, 
Pin by some brainless pin-god led 
lo pick, with pitiless precision 
rhe Failure of the Fifth Division! 
Ihe team that none can fail to beat! 
Whose forwards all have two left feet; 
Whose goalkeeper, as all can see, 
Is blinder than a referee; 
Whose full-backs seem to take a pride 
In scoring for the other side! 


Get hence, and pin, in cottage wild, 
The napkin of some idiot child, 
And leave to purely human fools 
The task of doing Football Pools. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 468 
Set by W. G. Daish 

A noble lord's pithy advice on the art of being 
a gentleman—wear a black coat and hold your 
tongue—has stood the test of time. The usual prize 
of six guineas is offered for similar brief tips (one 
from each) which might be given by any three of 
the following: a Royal Academician, a fashionable 
doctor, a popular preacher, a film star, a psychia- 
trist, a Queen’s Counsel, a hotelier, a politician, a 
beauty specialist, a tailor, a dress designer. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
468,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
10. Results on February 20. 
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& 
NEW DESK 
with 


A BIG TOP 


For the executive who needs plenty 
of desk space, and who may hold 
meetings in his office, this is the ideal 
desk. The expansive top, 6’ 10” « 46” 
overall, projects from the pedestals 
to provide kneespace on three sides. 
Special features include glare-free 
working surface, touch operated 
flaps, gliding drawers and improved 
locking mechanism. Available in 
alternative heights. Stove enamelled 
in colours to tone with any decorative 
scheme. The Conference Desk is the 
latest addition to the Harvey ‘400- 
Style’ Suite of office furniture in steel. 
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FULL CONVERTIBILITY DEBATE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ful convertibility, that is, for 
domestic as well as for external 
sterling, remains, we are told, the 
object of British policy and I was 
therefore intrigued to find in the 
bankers’ annual statements that 
two chairmen went out of their 
way to issue a veiled warning 
against it. Sir Oliver Franks re- 
marked, somewhat slyly, that the 
recent move towards full con- 
vertibility did not commit us to 
any new policies or impose any major restraint 
on our freedom of action ‘over and above that 
which is always implicit in the need to have re- 
gard, in our Own interests, to the soundness of 
the currency, and then went on to point out that 
our reserves, even after their recovery, were still 
‘far short of the desirable level, especially when 
allowance is made for our short-term liabilities.’ 
Lord Monckton more bluntly declared that the 
approach to full convertibility for domestic sterl- 
ing might well prove to be prolonged ‘since it 
implies the working out of a practical reconcilia- 
tion between the maintenance of a fixed exchange 
parity in a free market and the pursuit of a 
domestic policy aiming at a high level of employ- 
ment and continuous improvement of the standard 
of living.’ 

It was surely a pity that Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 
and Mr. Harold Wilson did not explain themselves 
more clearly when they commented on the recent 
grant of legal convertibility to transferable 
sterling. They merely deplored the move but said 
that they would honour the commitment. This 
suggested to their opponents that they would be 
half-hearted in their defence of the £. Certainly 
Mr. Wilson indicated no such thing at the last 
Labour conference, for he boasted then that a 
Socialist Government would give far higher 
priority to the strength of sterling than the present 
Government. “We reject, he said, ‘the Tory doc- 
trine that you can only have a strong £ by making 
Britain weak.’ But he confused the issue by adding 
that the strength of sterling was to be a priority 
of his external economic policy—as if you could 
divorce external from internal policy. And the 
external policy which I understand he favours— 
namely high investment in the overseas sterling 
area and financial help for underdeveloped coun- 
tries —would tend to make sterling weak unless 
buttressed by a still larger surplus on our balance 
of payments. This year, of course, we must expect 
a smaller surplus. 

The Labour point of view will, I hope; be 
explained more fully in the House of Commons 
this week, but political debates on technical 
economic questions tend to become like shadow- 
boxing. The realities are rarely faced. What 
Labour means, | assume, is that if a strong, free 
and fully convertible £ depends upon massive un- 
employment and economic stagnation they would 
not be prepared to pay such a price. Neither, | am 
sure, would the Keynesian Mr. Macmillan, though 
the same could not have been said of Mr. Thorney- 
croft. 

The first priority for Mr. Macmillan as well 
as for Mr. Gaitskell is the fullest possible employ- 
ment and expansion and, if these ideals could 
not be attained without exchange controls and a 
less convertible £, both, | am sure, would give 
notice that the present degree of convertibility 
would have to be modified. But Mr. Macmillan 
is lucky; he knows that fuller employment and re- 
expansion can, at the moment, be pursued—and 





attained—without upsetting a £ freely convertible 
on foreign account. Why? Because the economy 
in the past twelve months, to quote merely the 
Economist, “has been fortified by two elements 
of quite unusual good luck—namely, the con- 
venient turn in the terms of overseas trade and 
the unexpected flight from the dollar.’ The dash 
for more convertibility was indeed beautifully 
timed. 


But it would be very rash to proceed further 
towards full convertibility on domestic account. 
The realities of fully convertible currencies at fixed 
rates must be faced by all parties. It is impossible 
for all governments to pursue identical domestic 
economic policies because that implies having the 
same political ideas and the same labour altitudes. 
The time will surely come when one currency 
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will be preferred to another and the fixity of a par- 
ticular rate of exchange will become impossible. 
Suppose, for example, half the residents in this 
country objected to the policies of a new Labour 
Government. If they had been given the right of 
full convertibility for resident sterling there 
would be such a run on our gold and dollar re- 
serves as to make the $2.80 rate untenable in a 
matter of weeks. (We can, therefore, rule out full 
convertibility at any rate before the election.) But 
there is no reason why an attempt should not be 
made to keep currencies convertible on foreign ac- 
count provided two conditions were met. The first 
is technical and financial. In spite of the increase in 
the resources of the IMF the price of gold will 
have to be doubled to make international reserves 
more realistic and wider gold points will have to 
be allowed to the exchange managers. The second 
condition is political and economic. There must 
be an understanding among all the trading nations 
of the West (as there is among members of the 
OEEC) that the fullest possible employment and 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


MR. D. J. ROBARTS ON MEETING PRIVATE 
BORROWERS’ NEEDS 


THe 126th annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on February 19 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman (Mr, D. J. Robarts): 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a net profit 
for the year of £2,236,426 compared with £2.061,966 
for 1957. Together with the amount brought in of 
£628,729 there is a balance for disposal of £2.865.155. 
An interim dividend of 9 per cent. has been paid, 
taking £544,056, leaving available £2,321,099. 

It is proposed to pay a final dividend of |! per 
cent., and to appropriate £1,000,000 to Contingencies 
Account, leaving £656,142 to be carried forward. The 
proposed final dividend of 11 per cent. makes. with 
the interim dividend of 9 per cent. paid in July last, 
a total dividend of 20 per cent. in respect of the 
year 1958. 


NORTH CENTRAL WAGON & FINANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

In July last the Chancellor felt able to relax the 
credit squeeze and to modify or abolish many of the 
financial restrictions then existing. This made pos- 
sible the entry of the National Provincial Bank into 
the hire-purchase finance business—-a development 
of major importance in the history of the Bank. 

There seems no doubt that the financing of hire 
purchase will continue to expand and will form an 
increasingly important part of the credit system of 
this country, provided that the companies engaged 
in it continue to be managed with prudence. A bank 
such as ours can make a useful contribution to a 
hire-purchase finance company, both by way of 
financial support and by the introduction of 
customers of the bank who require hire-purchase 
facilities. 

We decided that, hire purchase and banking being 
in many ways different, they should be kept separate 
from each other and therefore that a hire-purchase 
finance company operating as a subsidiary of the 
Bank but under its own established and proved 
management was the best arrangement. We were 
fortunate indeed in being able to acquire by purchase 
for cash the ordinary share capital of the North 
Central Wagon ’& Finance Company Limited. The 
National Provincial Bank has been the sole banker 


to North Central since the formation of the Jatter 
company nearly 100 years ago. We look forward to 
working in the closest co-operation with North Cen- 
tral and to the steady progress of our investment 
in that company. 


PERSONAL LOANS 

With the ending of the credit squeeze last July, 
the matter of “Personal Loans” came into promi- 
nence. Such loans, being in the priyate sector of the 
banks’ lendings, had been severely pruned at the 
request of the authorities over the vears when the 
credit squeeze was in operation. When it became pos- 
sible to adopt a more liberal lending policy, the 
banks were naturally anxious once again to meet 
the legitimate needs cf their private customers, Your 
Directors decided that the existing system of the 
National Provincial Bank, which could now be used 
with greater freedom, would best meet the needs of 
the new situation. Every branch Manager in the 
Bank has a discretionary power which enables him 
to make loans to his customers on his own judgment 
and within this discretion. In general, the level of 
this discretionary power will enable him to meet 
the normal requirements of most of his private 
customers—above that level, reference to Head Office 
is necessary and arrangements are such that a prompt 
reply is forthcoming. Since last July it has been 
possible for this system to function in the manner 
for which it was designed and our Managers have 
been, and are, able once again to gramt loans on 
proper banking lines and at normal banking rates 
of interest to their private customers, 

After a detailed review of the business and 
economic scene. Mr. D. J. Robarts concluded: 

To sum up: 1958 may fairly be regarded as the 
year in which world confidence in the United King- 
dom was restored. Sterling recovered from a position 
of weakness to one of strength. Given a reasonable 
level of world trade, there is no reason why 1959 
should not see further substantial progress, When 
we look back upon the enormous achievements of 
the post-war years, built as they were upon small 
financial foundations, we can surely look forward 
to great developments for this country in the years 
ahead, provided always that the Government main- 
tain a sound financial policy. 
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the fullest possible expansion of production will 
be a common economic objective. It will, of 
course, be agreed that governments must avoid 
overloading their economies, for as soon as de- 
mand exceeds the supply of available resources 
of labour and materials there will be a return of 
inflation, but it must also be agreed that govern- 
ments do not try to correct an exchange instability 
by the savage deflationary methods of the 1920s 

creating massive unemployment and cutting 
salaries and wages. If an exchange instability can- 


INVESTMENT 


not be cured by reasonable monetary measures 
and fiscal commonsense it will have to be cured 
by a floating rate or by revaluation. I believe all 
of us in Europe understand this point, for the 
recent French deflationary measures were not 
extreme. But does Mr. Martin of the Federal 
Reserve understand it? Does President Eisen- 
hower appreciate it? I hope we will not con- 
template full convertibility without an under- 
standing that Washington will not change its 
present liberal policies and foreign aid. 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


going 
was 


He equity share markets are still 
‘Base the correction phase which 
triggered off by the election scare. Sentiment has 
not been helped by Wall Street or by company 
reports. Indeed, a couple of bad company reports 
came from GENERAL ELECTRIC and MONTAGU! 
BURTON. In an accounting period which covers 
low profitability in the heavy industries some dis- 
agreeable reports are to be expected. In the case 
of General Electric it is clear that the electrical 
industry suffered from the temporary freeze 
imposed by Mr. Thorneycroft on the capital 
spending of the nationalised industries and the 
slowing-down of the power-station programme. 
From now on General Electric may fare better 
and I would not sell the shares after a bad fall. 
Decca produced excellent results but they were 
for the year ending March, 1958, and the current 
year may not be so favourable. Dealings started 
this week in the mew GALLAHER shares at a 
premium of 7s, 9d. As the old, ex rights but cum 
dividend, at 40s. 3d. offer a yield of nearly 64 per 
cent., which is nearly { per cent. above the average 
yield on the Financial Times index, the shares are 
quite attractive. The fact that the company is con- 
stantly raising new money means that its expan- 
sion goes on apace. Incidentally, the new shares 
in 20s. form (nil paid) are the cheapest way into 
this market. The only cheerful feature of a gloomy 
Throgmorton Street was the issue of a 6 per cent. 
stock 1971-73 at 984 by Barbados. Here was some- 
thing at last you could not lose money on. 


Motor Shares 

The excellent analysis of motor shares issued 
by a firm of jobbers caused some excitement be- 
cause it showed that Forb’s profitability was twice 
as high as that of BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION. 
Comparing the two results it was found that Ford 


earned an equity profit, after tax, of over £35 
per vehicle sold against only £17.3 in the case 
of BMC. Fixed assets per employee for Ford were 
also double at £1,200. The Ford results for 1958, 
due in March, should, therefore, be very favour- 
able. The interim dividend was raised from 3 per 
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cent. to 34 per cent. and the market expects at 
least 10 per cent. (against 9 per cent.). At 51s. 9d. 
to yield only 3.8 per cent. on this dividend basis 
the shares are not exactly cheap and I would not 
advise wholesale switching from BMC to Ford. 
It must be remembered that the trading accounts 
of BMC have not yet reflected the full benefit of 
the production economies arising out of the 
Austin-Morris merger. At 13s. 9d. to yield 64 per 
cent. on the indicated dividend of 174 per cent. 
BMC shares are still reasonably valued. Before 
leaving motor shares | must record the great 
improvement in the profits of ASSOCIATED MOTOR 
CYCLES, a company I have criticised in the past for 
its failure to enter the profitable ‘scooter’ business. 
The chairman has said that the recovery was due 
not to larger sales but to greater efficiency and 
economy in production. This suggests that the 
current year, in which sales are expanding, should 
produce better results. The patient shareholders 
are rewarded by a yield of 6 per cent. at the 
present price of Ss. 7:d. on the 73 per cent. divi- 
dend covered 2.6 times by earnings. 


COMPANY NOTES 


nine months of the 1957-58 trading period 
were very good —up 20 per cent.-—but the overall 
picture for the year ended September 30, 1958, 
shows an increase of only 8 per cent., which, 
having regard to the general trend in the plastics 
industry, is satisfactory. The group profit was 
£979,129 against £908,248, and the net profit after 
(ax £312,508, a small increase over the previous 
year. The 20 per cent. dividend is almost twice 
covered by earnings and now that £500,000 is 
available (from last year’s rights issue) to finance 
the extensions to three chemical factories and the 
formation of a formaldehyde plant, the 2s. ordé:- 
ary shares should prove a sound investment at 
7s, 3d. to yield 5.3 per cent.; in fact the outlook 
for this plastics leader could be described as 
dynamic. 
Broom and Wade is another machine-tool com- 


ie ws INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS. The first 


pany to please shareholders by its recent 
announcement, for although they are main- 
taining the 12$ per cent. rate of dividend 


for the year ended September 30, 1958, they also 
declare a special interim dividend of 24 per cent. 
for the current year, which would surely indi- 
cate a dividend rate of 15 per cent. for 1959. 
There is litthke change in the net profit (after 
tax)—£263,175 for 1958 as against £284,978 
for 1957—and there is a good cover of 35.9 
per cent. for the dividend. The company’s 


products of pneumatic drills and compressors are 
well known and in good demand and can often 
be seen in use on building sites. The big export 
business under the drive of the new chairman, 
Mr. H. S. Broom (son of the late chairman), con- 
linues to expand. so that the Ss. ordinary shares at 
13s. 6d. yielding 5.6 per cent. should prove a sound 
long-term investment. 

Marco Refrigerators has continued its improve- 
ment by the increasing demand for fresh frozen 
food, for which the company provides display 
cabinets. It has recently opened retail sales and 
service depots in London (Streatham) and Not- 
tingham; and has during the past year reduced 
prices by 5 per cent. to consumers. Earnings have 
gone up to 39 per cent., the net profit (after 
tax) increased to £26,423, and the dividend from 
8} per cent. to 1! per cent. for the year ended 
September 30, 1958. Since 1954 the company has 
made good progress and, although during 1958 the 
5s. ordinary shares were as low as 4s., the present 
price of 9s. 6d. (yield 6.1 per cent.) is a more 
realistic one. 

Lombard Banking announces further expan- 
sion of its interests in New Zealand, where its 
main subsidiary is the New Zealand Guarantee 
Corporation under the chairmanship of Sir 
Sidney Holland. Their new acquisition is the Wor- 
cester Finance, whose shareholders have accepted 
27s. 6d. for their £1 ordinary shares. 
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17 Last words that sound as if they —— the wind’ (Byron) (7) Tamis. 11 New Guinea, 12 Fanfaron 
have been well pondered (12) 7 Sit, Rover! (anag.) (8) 13 Insole. 15 Gold. 16 Bill. 17 Podal. 
22 A case for a Western? (7) posta : a8.) \ , 20 Amyas. 21 Each, 22 Aver. 24 Elijah. 20 21 
3 Of cardinal i nt 8 Pluto presides over the big com- 26 Oppugner, 29 Lightship. 30 Thorn, 31 
2 UF carcina importance ( ) bine (8) Deed. 32 Dear Brutus, nN 5] 
24 This bed is very untidy (6) — 11 Prize scholar? Not necessarily DOWN. -—-1 Motif. 2 Nominally, 3 
25 No dbubt the horse would like to 7, > Gaspar, 4 Mandolines, 5 Saws, 7 Pinto. 
think this applied fo its goad (8) 15 The fisherman’s object in a big . ae. oy --e roe. 
se J i ing’s Salat! q . 9 sravelied, « ort. Astarte, 
26 Finding's keeping? Not ¥o (6) way ? (8) 23 Suitor, 25 Ingle. 27 Ranks. 28 Shoe, a4 a 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize ot PRIZEWINNERS 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions Mrs. A. D, Miller, 11 Lauriston Place, 
opened on Feb. 10. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1029, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, eine a and Mrs, H. E. Faulkner, 6 27 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. e¢ Swallows,” Quickiey Lane, Chorley 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS 
(CLASSICS): Pensionable post in the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, London, for man or woman 
will become vacant about Ist September, 1959, 
with good (preferably first class) honours degree 
in Classics or in Classics and another subject, 
preferably Politics, Economics or Philosophy 
University, school or other teaching experience 
desirable; experience of public examining, inter- 
viewing or administration an advantage. Duties 
include discussion and preparation of examination 
papers from G.C.E. to Final Honours level; 
administrative work in connection with eom- 
petitions: interviewing; talks to schools. Selection 
by interview in March, 1959. Starting salary 
according to experience and present salary on 
scale £1,075-£1,870 subject to increase, Teaching 
service may be aggregated with Civil Service for 
superannuation purposes, F.S.S.U. may count as 
qualifying service. Promotion possibilities within 
the Commission or to administrative work.— 
Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
dens, London, W.1, for application form quot- 
ing 4928/59 Closing date 12th February, 1959. 


BBC requires Turkish Programme Organiser 
(British Subject). Successful candidate will be 
in charge of the Turkish Section. Duties include 
planning and supervision of programmes and 
transcriptions in Turkish, allocation of work to 
Programme Assistants, writing and editing of 
scripts and day-to-day study of conditions in 
Turkey and wide familiarity with South-East 
Furopean and Near Eastern developments. Know- 
ledge of Turkish language is important in many 
aspects of the job. Some administrative experience 
also desirable Salary £1,255 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by seven angual 
increments to £1,735 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.969 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1. within five days. 


BBC requires Assistant Head of Childsen’s Hour 
Department (Sound Broadcasting). Duties in- 
clude acting as deputy for Head of Children’s 
Hour, reading and critical assessment of pro- 
gramme material, producing all types of Chil- 
dren’s Hour programmes, reading stories and 
presenting programmes at the microphone. Some 
knowledge of music and childen’s literature, 
understanding of children’s imterests and an 
acceptable microphone voice essential. An Arts 
degree and experience of radio production de- 
sirable. Salary £1.550 (possibly higher if qualifi- 
cations exceptional). rising by seven annual in- 
crements to £2,135 p.a, max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.968 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 


CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ASSISTANT TO FURTHER EDUCATION 
AND YOUTH OFFICER. As part of substantial 
development in further education, the Authority 
propose to appoint am additional man or wc man 
Assistant to the Further Education and Youth 
Officer. Applicants should be suitably qualified 
for work among young people and have experi- 
ence in the field of informal further education. 
The Authority's staff already includes an officer 
responsible for out-of-door activities : the addi- 
tional Assistant will be expected te show ability 
in, and foster the development of, complemen- 
tary activities such as drama, art or music, Salary 
will be in accordance with Grade B of the 
Burnham Scale for teachers in establishments of 
further education: Men £682 10s, Od. x 
£26 5s, Od. to £1,076 Ss. Od.; Women, £609 
x £21 to £861, with equal pay adjustments. A 
van will be provided. Forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from The 
Director of Education, 5 Portland Square, 
Carlisle, to whom completed forms should be 
returned within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement.—-G. N. C. SWIFT, Clerk of the 
Council, The Courts, Carlisle. 


CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
FURTHER EDUCATION TUTORS. The 
Authority is extending its provision for formal 
and informal further education. It is particularly 
concerned about the needs of young people leav- 
ing school. Applications are now invited from 
suitably qualified candidates, preferably gradu- 
ates, for four appointments as FURTHER 
EDUCATION TUTORS in the Cleator Moor, 
Cockermouth, Egremont and Millom areas of the 
County, Preference will be given to candidates 
with varied experience in further education. Each 
tutor will be based on a secondary schoo] which 
has been built recently or is to be built in the 
near future. Subject to the guidance of the head 
of the school, who will exercise a general over- 
sight of further education activities in the area, 
the tutor will be in day-to-day charge of the 
Principal further education centre and will assist 
in the development and general organisation of 
formal ‘and informal educational and _ social 
activities in a defined area around the school. 
The appointments offer considerable scope for 
Persons of initiative and enthusiasm, who are 
keen to take part in the development of further 
education. The salary for each post will be in 
accordance with Grade ‘B’ of the Burnham 
Scales for teachers in establishments for further 
education : Men—£682 10s, Od. x £26 5s. Ud. 
to £1,076 Ss. 0d. Women—£609 x £21 to £861, 
with equa’ pay adjustment, Car allowance will be 
payable in accordance with an appropriate county 
Scale. Forms of application (to be returned 
within 14 days of the appearance of this adver- 
tsement) and further particulars may be ob- 
tained from me, Applicants should indicate for 
which posts they wish to be considered. — 
GORDON S. BESSEY, Director of Education, 
$ Portland Square, Carlisle. 
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CUMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMI! 
CLUB LEADERS ATTACHED TO SCHOOLS, 
The Authority is particularly concerned with the 
needs of girls who have just left school. To help 
with this challenging problem, i¢ is proposed to 
appoint two women teachers as club leaders at 
the Solway House School, Maryport, and the 
Victoria Schooi, Workington. Under the head 
of the school, the club leader will be responsible 
for developing informal activities amongst school 
leavers by undertaking a small amount of teach- 
ing in the school itself and also acting as the 
leader of a club for girls who have left school. 
These appointments offer an opportunity to 
teachers with initiative and enthusiasm, who are 
sympathetic to the needs of adolescent girls. The 
salary scale for each post will be in accordance 
with the Burnham Scale for teachers in primary 
and secondary schools. Forms of application (to 
be returned within 14 days of the appearance of 
this advertisement) and further particulars may 
be ebtained from me, Applicants should indicate 
whether they wish to be considered for one or 
both posts.-GORDON S. BESSEY, Director of 
Education, 5 Portland Square, Carlisle. 


DESIGN RESEARCH UNIT has vacancy for 
experienced seeretary to Senior Architects. — 
Apply in writing, Business Manager, 37 Duke 
St.. London, W.1. 


LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. LEEDS 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. Applications are 
invited for the post of Principal (man or woman). 
The College is intended te provide courses for 
mature students (men and women) who are not 
able to take a residential course. The first stu- 
dents will be admitted in September, 1959. The 
College will have accommodation in modernised 
schoo! buildings for 150 students and will pro- 
vide courses of training for work in infant, 
junior and secondary modern schools, Salary : 
for a man, £1,750 x £50—-£1,900; for a woman, 
£1,625 x £50--£1.775, pending pay equalisation. 
For particulars and form of application apply to 
the Chief Education Officer, Education Depart- 
ment, Calverley Street, Leeds 1. — GEORGE 
TAYLOR, Chief Education Officer. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCHL, ARCHI- 
TECT’S DEPARTMENT. Vacancy in Historic 
Building Section for Architect, Grade I] (salary 
£1,037-£1,305) to supervise work relating to Sec. 
29 and 30 of Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, including collecting relevant Historical 
Information, advising on proposals of Private 
Owners relating to listed buildings and prepar- 
ing Building Preservation Orders. Apolicants 
must bave special knowledge of History of 
Architecture in England, preferably with ex- 
perience in Town and Country Planning. Appli- 
cation form, returnable by 14 Februagy, and 
particulars from Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect to Council (Ref. AR /EK /6/59), County 
Hall, London, S.E.1. (13@). 

LONDON GENERAL PUBLISHER requires 
Staff for Outside Editorial Work. Preparation of 
MS. for Press, Proof Reading, Indexing, Re- 
write work, etc.—Box 4496. 

NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
TRAINING POSTS IN HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
The Minister of Health and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland invite applications for up to 

16 training posts in hospital administration. 

Successful applieants will hold these posts for 
a maximum of three years, beginning in the 
autumn of 1959, and will be given practical ex- 
perience of al! branches of hospital administra- 
tion, together with courses of instruction at the 
University of Manchester or at the Hospital 
Administrative Staff College of King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London. 

A short list of applicants will be called for 
interview by a Selection Committee. 

Applicants should be not more than 30 years of 
age at Ist September, 1959, but the Selection 
Committee has discretion to accept applicants up 
to 35 years, Subject to the discretion of the Selec- 
tion Committee in exceptional cases, one of the 
following qualifications is required : 

If already employed in the hospital service, 
applicants should either : 

(i) have graduated from a British University; 


or 

(ii) hold a professional qualification acceptable 
to the Selection Committee; or , 

(iii) have had at least three years’ expericnce 
in the hospital service on Ist September, 
1959, and to have passed at least the in- 
termediate examination for a professional 
qualification. 

If not employed in the hospital service, appli- 
cants should either : 

(i) have gtaduated (by September, 1959) from 
a British university; or 

(ii) have obtained (by Se~ember, 1959) a pro- 
fessional qualification acceptable to the 
Selection Committee. 

Applicants should have discharged their obli- 
gation for National Service. 

Applications will be considered from students 
who are due to take their final examinations in 
1959, 

The salary during the training period begins 
at £575 (plus a small addition in the London 
area) with the increment of £30 in the second and 
third years. Applicants already in the hospital 
service will retain their present salary scale if 
higher than this. Training fees will be met. 

Further information and application forms can 
be obtained from University Appointments 
Boards or by writing to the Secretary, Ministry 
of Health, Savile Row, London, W.1, or to 
the Secretary, Department of Health for 
Scotland, St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh 1. 
Applications should be completed and returned 
to the appropriate Ministry mot tater than 
Saturday, 28th February, 1959. 

Continued Overleaf 
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Design for living 


Intelligent people, always trying to better their 
design for living, are discovering the psycholog- 
ical and aesthetic advantages of a completely 
natural method of family planning. 


_ Nature provided for the spacing of children 
in every woman’s make-up. But though nature’s 
mathematics are exact they are seldom easy, and 
it is only recently that a woman has been able to 
take full advantage of her recurring rhythm of 
fertility. 


_ The C.D. Indicator is a small Swiss-made pre- 
cision calculator, which works out quickly and 
easily the fertile and infertile days of the current 
month according to a woman’s individual varia- se 
tions of rhythm. 


Of equal use to those who wish to conceive 
and those who must postpone pregnancy, the 
C.D. Indicator is used and recommended by 
leading gynaecologists all over the world. The 
accepted method upon which it is based is in 
complete accordance with the teaching of all 
denominations of the Church. 


If you do not know of the difference the C.D. Indicator 
can make in your life, please write in confidence ta C.D. 
Indicator Advisory Bureau Dept. S.P.7, 109 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 











For best results in your 
DOMESTIC OIL FIRED BOILER use one 
of these fuels 


66 6 6 
SHELL DOMESTIC FUEL OIL 
999999999959 


depending on the type and size of your boiler. 
Supplied by the 
Authorised Distributors of Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. ' 
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A really warm and comfortable house 
with abundant hot water . . a sensible 
installation price and very reasonable running 
costs . .no stoking or mess of course 
with the automatic WILSON OILHEAT 


DOMESTIC BOILER 
Se 


Models from & 74 —/— 
. © 


If you will complete this coupon, we will gladly send you details, 





Henry Wilson & Co. Ltd., 
Cornhill Works, 
Kirkby, Liverpool. 


Name . edited —_ — 
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PRIVATE SECRETARY required by MP 
Journalist (Socialist); good speeds essential. In- 
teresting post for girl with initiative.—-Box 4509. 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & £.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


THE SOUTH WORCESTERSHIRE HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE invite applica- 
tions for the post of full-time C. of E. Chaplain 
for duties mainly at Powick Hospital (Mental), 
and at Worcester Rova! Infirmary. The appoint- 
ment will be for a period of five years, subject to 
review and to National Heaith Service conditions 
Salary, £960 per annum, No house is available, 
but every effort will be made to give help in 
obtaining one. Applications, giving age and full 
personal particulars, with the names of three 
referees, should be made by 16th February, 
1959, to the Secretary at Worcester Royal 
Infirmary. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. John H. Harvey, on 
‘Fiom Handbook to Guide—Ford’s Fate,’ on 
the 6th February, at 6 p.m. “ 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


MEM«¢AL HEALTH BILL Emergency Conter- 
ence. Speakers: Dr Donald Johnson, M.P., 
Mr, Norman Dodds, M.P., Dr. Bruce Cardew 
(Medical Practitioners’ Union), Mr. R. K. 
George and Mr. Frank Haskell (witnesses of the 
N.C.C.L. before the Royal Commission). Chair- 
man: B. Purdie. Saturday, February 7th, 
Caxton Hall, 230 p.m.-5 p.m., and 6 p.m.-8 p.m. 
Tickets : members Is., visitors 3s, 6d., delegates 
2s. 6d. Organised by the National Council for 
Civil Liberties, 293 New King’s Road, S.W.6. 
“SIR EDWARD BRAMPTON, Governor of 
Guernsey, and Richard Duke of York’’--a talk 
by Cecil Roth, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, Wednesday, February Ilth, 8 p.m. 
Details from : Hon Secretary, Fellowship of the 
White Board, Miss I. Wigram, 39 Lennox 
Gdns., London, S.W.1. 

WOOLLANDS of Knightsbridge, in conjunction 
with Conran Fabrics Ltd., present in their 
Modern Interiors, from February 2nd to (4th, 
a Stimulating Exhibition of new designs in furn- 
ishing fabrics by TIMO SARPANEVA, the 
Finnish architect. 


PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet, Holding. 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington 


CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 
11S Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Tel: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, 

are still offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra $% interest 
yn units of £500 —Full details from Investment 
Dept., SR, Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London W.C.2 


FOREIGN GIRLS availiable ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Heips, short-long periods Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St, $.W.3. 
KNI 9906 
HYPNOSIS and psychology for freedom from 
nervous conditions, habits, fears, complexes, 
compulsions, self-consciousness, blushing,  in- 
somnia, tension, stammer, anxicty.--R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham, 4245, 19 Wigmore St., 
W.1¢° 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price list and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X, 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 
Oxtord Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 
197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel: REG 6993.) 
Branches Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc 
N.S,.C.R.—"‘Leitters of Gold.”" ‘A veritable god- 
send” say the Almoners concerned with poor 
cancer sufferers, Why? Because those letters sig- 
nify immediate help in every case of need. 
Over 6,200 were assisted last year to the ex- 
tent of £80,000, Why not join in this work of 
merey? £10 could make you a Life Member.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G.7), 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. President: The 
Countess Mountbatten of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., 
D.C.V.O, 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel. : AMBassador 4041, 

THE SPICE OF LIFE—or how Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney—from al! good grocers—adds spice to a 

cold slice. 





QUESTORS THEATRE, Mattock Lane, Ealing, 
welcome new members. All members invited to 
help run theatre. Next prod., ‘“‘Marching 
Song” (Whiting). 

ROYAL JELLY, THE FABULOUS QUEEN 
BEE MILK in Clover Honey from our own 
beehives. A 21-day course of this tonic food will 
help you through these trying months. 42s. post 
free from Nectarene Royal Jelly Products, The 
Honey Farm, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. Bro- 
chure on request 

THE PETER CASSON CLINIC for psycho- 
therapy and psychological advice.—AMB 4839 
WILL AND TOASTAMENT of hungry hus- 
bands, Hot buttered toast should always be 
spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste. 

WRITER preparing Anatomy of Loneliness 
secks comments from those personally acquainted 
with state. Replies held strictly confidential, 
quote; used protected by anonymity.—-Box 4492. 


“. WAYS TO BREAK THE SMOKING 

HABIT,” by Kurt Salzer, costs only 3/6 
in bookships, less than the price of 20 cigarettes, 
It may help you! By post, 3/10.—Duckworth, 
3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the field of 
Political Economy and Political Science. The 
value of the Fellowships will normally be within 
the range of £900-£1,800 per annum, according 
to experience and qualifications. Regulations 
governing the award of the Fellowships may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than Match (Sth, 1959 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET 
Ten Open Scholarships, a Music Scholarship 
and an Art Exhibition will be offered in March, 
1959, to candidates under 14 on Ist June, 1959. 
Full details obtainable from the Headmaster. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Examinations will shortly be held for the award 
of Entrance Scholarships. Scholarships are of 
two kinds : Senior (under 14) an@ Junior (under 
12).-—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards), London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., M.Th., Degrees, 
and Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E . Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894), 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.——-Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE of EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
and Final Exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., Bar (f and II), and other exams. 
Moderate fees. Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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RESIDENTIAL SHORT COURSES. If you 
organise Residential Courses, Conferences, Sum- 
mer Schools, etc., and you need a relaxed and 
informal atmosphere conducive to study, and 
recreation in pleasant country surroundings, you 
should write to the Warden, Avoneroft College, 
Stoke Prior, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—-Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. it 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


LITERARY 
DO YOU WISH YOU COULD WRITE FOR 
MONEY? Why not give yourself the chance? 
The LSJ, founded under the «gis of the Press, 
can show the way. Persor.a) coaching by post.— 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 


BOOK TOKENS s‘échangent contre livres 
francais chez Hachette, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, Miscellaneous including 
Acronautics, America, Gems, Jews, Numis- 
matics, Submarines. List 15 from W. Forster, 
83a Stamford Hill, N.16. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors—- 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet, — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW’ GIFT YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send for 
free K3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,” 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Strcet. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition.—B.A. Schoo! of 
London, W.1 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. BE. iB. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.--Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.--Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. SALMON STEAK. 
The Aristocrat of Tinned Salmon, Actual middie 
cut in oval tins. Extra Fancy Canadian Red 
Sockeye. 7} oz. tins. 6 for 36s., 12 for 70s. Post 
Paid. —- SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 

CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
Slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s. 
post Is. 6d, Satisfaction or money back. H 
Conway Ltd (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 

DEAF MASTER TAILOR, Expert alterations, re- 
pairs, faults defects, Materials made up. Work 
by post. Visits clients Iiford and up to 12 miles. 
Old ‘Spectator’ advertiser.—Box 4508. 

DON'T MISS 1953 AND 1955 VINTAGES 
Claret and Burgundy and Hocks at attractive 
opening prices for these very fine wines. We urge 
you not to buy the bad vintages, they are just not 
worth it.—P.C. to S, P. Paten & Co., Peter- 
borough, for 36-page list. 
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MEN AT WORK 


The work of the Life-boat crew ts 
dangerous. They do it willingly. But 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 606 lives a year at sea. 
Funds are urgently needed: send your 
contribution, however small, to: 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Col. A. D, Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


A Scottish 
Coxswain 
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HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromweal 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
———————————_—__ 

GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstan@ 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 yeara, 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatmens) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers, 
Why pay more? Patterns.-St. James Hosiera, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets, ete. 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. Illustrated Catalogue from 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 64. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


SCENTED VIOLETS and other Spring Flowers, 
10s. or £1 boxes posted.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruas 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


PROPERTY WANTED 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, freehold, 5/6-bed- 
roomed house, modern preferred, with at Icast 2 
acres; £6,000. Not more than 45 minutes from 
City. South-west or West, in or near village pre- 


ferred.—Write Box AC 46893, Samson Clarks, 
57/63 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL people 
come to us by personal recommendation. The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation. SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1, HYD 2545/6. 
WANTED for six weeks, from January 31 to 
March 15 (when lease expires), girls to share 
maisonette near Radcliffe Gdns., S.W.5, with 
three others. Congenial company, own room, 2 
guineas a weck. Possibility of moving, together. 
References asked.—FLA 4499 morning of 
evening. 


HOTELS 


SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING! Spring comes 
earlier to Farringford, 1.0.W. This spacious 
country house hotel, situated beneath the downs 
near Freshwater, is the ideal place in which to 
relax and enjoy the first warm sunshine of the 
year. Superb cuisine and service: facilities for 
tennis, golf riding, etc. Fully licensed. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Details from the Manager, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, LO.W. Phone:  Fresh- 
water 312. 

LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country. Ss. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundiai House, Torquay. 

NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane. GREYWALLS. A 
charming Lutyens house within easy reach of city, 
facing Muirfield Links. Lovely garden. Tennis 
courts, Interesting catering. Licensed. Tel.: 
Gullane 2144, Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
ATTRACTIVE FARM, unspoilt, accessible. good 


food, comfort, surfing, own pont sailing, 4 
Doubles, Large Lounge, Dinner, Bed, Bicak- 
fast, 6-7 gns.—Bamford, Churchtown, Lesnewth, 
Boscastle. 

FARM HOLIDAYS.--1959 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain’s best farm and country guest 
houses, county by county, illustrated. Price 3s. 6d, 
(postage 6d.).—Farm Guide (s), 18 High St., 
Paisley 

NORTH PEMBS. COAST. Furnished house, 
sleep six. Beautiful secluded spot: 7 to 
guineas week.—-Box 4478. 

RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: Rye 2207. 
SUNNY ITALY—IS5 days’ unforgettable holiday 
on the Adriatic Riviera, only 29 gns., all in- 
clusive, London—London, Free Brochure from 
BRITALIA TOURS, 139 Gd. Bidgs., Tratalgar 
Sq., W.C.2. Phone TRA 1728/9. 


IN IRELAND 


SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
co., LTD. 
Rent NEW cars at 
20. KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
Phone 6693! 
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